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THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


COVER: Hart’s fall and the Iran- 
contra hearings raise a. 
questions about leadership 14 


In a shocking twist of fate, the front runner 
for the 1988 Democratic presidential nomina- 
tion ends a campaign that disintegrated almost 
overnight amid charges 
of adultery, hypocrisy 
and gross recklessness. 
While the stunning 
collapse of Gary Hart 
leaves the party with- 
out a clear-cut favorite 
in the ’88 race for the 
White House, it poses 
a larger question for 
voters and the press: 





When is an inquiry into a politician’s private be- 
havior legitimate, and when is it an unfair intru- 
sion that says nothing about his qualifications 
for public office? » One of the central figures 
in the underground sale of U.S. weapons to the 
contras and Iran, retired Air Force Major 
General Richard Secord, testifies that he was 
told Reagan was aware 
of the rogue opera- 
tion’s illegal dealings. 
>» Secretary of State 
George Shultz re- 
sponds to criticism 
from Richard Nixon 
and Henry Kissinger of 
the Administration’s 
imminentarms-control 
deal. See NATION. 





WORLD: South Africa’s white voters, 42 
frightened by violence, lurch to the right 
The ruling National Party easily holds on to power, while the 
far-right Conservatives become the House of Assembly’s main 
opposition group. » France is set to open the trial of former 
Gestapo Leader Klaus Barbie, the “Butcher of Lyons.” » Reports 
from the Soviet and rebel sides of the Afghanistan war. » How the 
new U.S. immigration law is affecting life in one Mexican town. 
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doll dresses of the ’60s 
but bubbled, tubed and 
sexy. In short, the very 
best sign of spring. 


and a little pop history 
is made. Is it a real 
Revolution or just a 
slick ad for new sneaks? 


a road picture like the 

old Hope-Crosby come- 
dies. Jshtar is funny, but 
its $40 million cost isn’t. 


For reasons of char- 
acter that go well 
beyond sex and into 
deeper territory. 
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A Letter from the Publisher 


mong publications around the 

world, TIME has a newsgathering 
operation that has long been known 
for the breadth and quality of its cov- 
erage. The magazine’s news service is 
made up of ten domestic and 20 for- 
eign bureaus, staffed by 87 corre- 
spondents and more than 200 part- 
time reporters. Those journalists 
conduct interviews, evaluate official 
reports, spot trends and press experts 
for the inside knowledge that a TIME 
story requires. Frequently the corre- 
spondents write these stories; at other 
times they file reports for the editori- 
al staff in New York City. Oversee- 
ing this redoubtable force is John 
Stacks, who last week became TIME’s 
chief of correspondents and an assistant managing editor. 

Stacks, 45, graduated from Yale in 1964 with a degree in po- 
litical science. He reported for the Washington Star before join- 
ing TIME’s Washington bureau in 1967. After a tour as Boston 
bureau chief, where he covered the 1972 New England prima- 
ries, he returned in 1973 to Washington as the bureau’s news 
editor, directing coverage of the Watergate scandal, cultivating 
confidential sources and handling a series of notable exclusive 
stories. He then began to study a more forthcoming subject, the 
campaigning politician. He was national political correspon- 
dent through the 1980 elections, served as White House corre- 











John Stacks: fostering curiosity and imagination 


= spondent in 1982 and then moved to 
New York City in 1983 as TIME’s 
East regional bureau chief. In 1985 
: he became a deputy chief of corre- 
spondents. “Journalists are individ- 
ualists, and the thoughtful journalism 
that TIME depends on can’t be or- 
dered up as if it were a sales goal or a 
factory quota,” says Stacks. “My job 
is to foster their curiosity, indepen- 
dence and imagination.” 

One of Stacks’ many duties is to 
evaluate the news events of each 
week for the other editors. He ac- 
knowledges the debt he owes in this 
area to his father Harry, a Pennsyl- 
vania newspaper editor who is now 
retired. “He cares deeply about the 
craft of journalism,” says Stacks, “and his concern that it be 
done well is something I share.” 

Henry Muller, former chief of correspondents who last 
week became TIME’s managing editor, praises Stacks’ journalis- 
tic acumen. “He understands American politics as well as any 
journalist I know,” says Muller. “His views are incisive, rea- 
soned and clearly stated. He is one of the people on whom I will 
rely most when deciding what goes into TIME each week.” 


Roi LMU 
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CONC IND NING 
IS KNOWING WHEN TO ADD 
AND WHEN TO SUBTRACT. 


If you think it’s impossible to add toa car _ assistance provided by the Cross Country 
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ARE PEOPLE WHO KNOW WHAT THEY'RE TALKING ABOUT 
BECOMING INCREASINGLY RARE? 


COME TO NEW ENGLAND. 


The New England we refer to is just 
that-The New England (formerly known as 
New England Life). A partnership of finan- 
cial services companies with over $34 bil- 
lion in assets under management. 

At The New England, we admire peo- 
ple whose opinions are based on fact and 
backed by experience. And so, while other 
financial services companies are reducing 
their training programs, we're expanding 
ours. Educational seminars ranging from 

insurance to financial planning help make 
our representatives among the industry's 
best educated professionals. 

To form a relationship with individu- 
als who know what they're talking about, 
phone 1-800-222-2725, Ext. 182. We'll 
send you a free brochure and the name of 
yout local representative. 


NIE| The New England 


Your Financial Partner 
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Songs of Spirit 
To the Editors: 

U2 is the most important band in the 
world {[Music, April 27]. With their 
songs, these musicians convey a sense of 
justice and evoke a wholesome feeling in 
the hearts and minds of their listeners. 

Edward J. Barfield 
Hazelwood, Mo. 





Rock’s Hottest Ticket 


Lf 





The music of U2 embodies a trend 
that differs markedly from the mood of 
the songs of the 1960s. Although philan- 
thropy remains the general theme of the 
lyrics, the composers have abandoned 
their anti-Establishment tone and given 
way to a more humanitarian sentiment. 
Hunger, war and apathy are out; food, 
peace and empathy are in 

Edward C. Henschel 
West Hyannisport, Mass 


Is your writer serious about U2’s so- 
cial statements? Can he really hear the 
“moral imperatives” above the turbid 

| screaming and screeching? Great musi- 

cians have made political statements with 

their music, which was not stylized 
through the gimmickry of electronics. 

Emil Agosta 

Weaverville, N.C. 


At last adults are beginning to recog- 
nize the integrity and morality that rock 
groups are trying to show us. U2 reaches 
its audience in a way that no organized 
church can ever hope to achieve 

Linda Kennedy 
| Perkiomenville, Pa. 


While many people are into U2 for 
“deep and meaningful” reasons, most of 
us just love the sound and the words. 
Frankly, I am tired of incomprehensible 
lyrics that end with “oooh, baby.” U2 
does not insult our intelligence. The 
band’s music makes the hair on my neck 
Stand up and my brain work. That is the 
best of both worlds, wouldn't you say? 

Pauline Belleville 
Burbank, Calif. 
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Disarmament Options 


Why not take the Soviets, who are 
making so many concessions on arms 
control [NATION, April 27], at face value? 
The US. cried out over Chernobyl but 
suffered little from the effects. In the Sovi- 
et Union, the situation is quite different. 
Soviet politicians must live with the fear 
that Chernobyl generated, and it is possi- 
ble that this accident triggered a change 
in their thinking about the contamination 
that would result from nuclear war. The 
Soviets are scared. They have been to the 
brink of hell and want to walk away 

Roy S. Wilson 
Corvallis, Ore. 


Will our NATO allies ever make up 
their minds about nuclear weapons? In 
the early 1980s, when the Europeans 
staged mass protests against U.S. missiles 
on their soil, some West European leaders 
hedged on the decision to allow additional 
arms to be based in their countries. Now, 
fearing a Soviet attack with conventional 
weapons, some of these very same politi- 
cians have turned around 180° to say that 
nuclear warheads may not be such a bad 
idea. If our NATO allies cannot decide 
what position to take, then the U.S. must 
take a stand on its own. We should start 
working toward nuclear disarmament in- 
stead of just talking about it. Western Eu- 
rope must begin to accept responsibility 
for a greater share of its defense. 

Kevin J. Milliken 
Columbus 


Whatever the motives behind Mikhail 
Gorbachev's current peace offensive, why 
not accept these initiatives as honest ges- 
tures? The Soviets have had 40 years of 
relative peace and prosperity. Their war 
mentality is getting soft around the edges 
I believe Gorbachev displays courage. 
The voices emanating from both super- 
powers suddenly seem less bellicose and 
more conciliatory. That is good news. 

Bruce Brashear 
Malmé, Sweden 


I hate to admit it, but Gorbachev is 
giving the arms-control talks fresh and 
helpful impulses. He is putting forth con- 
cessions that no other Soviet leader has 
ever made. If the U.S. does not respond 
soon, a historical chance will be missed. 
We have no option: we have to accept 
Gorbachev's offers 


Steffen Klaer | 


Liidinghausen, West Germany 


Standardizing Sentences 

It is true, as you note in your article on 
the attempt to make prison sentences 
more uniform [LAW, April 27], that a 
10% increase in the prison population 
over the next decade would be intolerable 
But the actual increase could be vastly 
greater. If just one piece of legislation like 








last year’s drug bill, which calls for stiffer 
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Its like having 256000 


in one box. 


Back in the 
dark ages of per- 
sonal computing, 
the world was 
ruled by numbers and words. 
Graphics were a nicety, but rarely 







a necessity. 

Welcome to the Renaissance. 

And to the new IBM* Personal 
System/2° Its talent for graphics 
is dazzling. 

Each Personal System/2 can 
paint up to 256 colors on the 
screen at once, drawing from an 


incredible palette of over 256,000. 


And not one of those colors costs 
a penny extra. 

Even in monochrome, things 
aren't monotonous. There can be 
up to 64 shades of gray for new 
dimension and contrast. 

And the images themselves 
are greatly improved. The tiny 
“pixels” that create the image can 
now be tinier, and there can be 


a trademark 


¢ (BM Corporation. © Copyright 1987 IBM Corporation 


lots more of them. Even the space 
between them seems to have disap- 
peared. So pictures are sharp and 
clearly defined. 

Better letters. 

Equally important, letters and 
numbers are clean-edged and 
precise, looking more like theyre 
printed than projected. After a few 
hours with your trusty spread- 
sheet, you'll appreciate that. 

You'll also like the non-glare 
viewing surface, and mountings 
that tilt and swivel so your neck 
doesn't have to. 

There are four new IBM 
displays, and each works with 
every Personal System/2 com- 
puter, all showing improvements 
in price. 

The 12” monochrome and 
14” color displays are great for 
most general-purpose work. The 
12” color display is even sharper, 
ideal for detailed business 














CFAYONS time with. Many other programs 


are being reworked just to take 
advantage of the new graphics. 
But the future holds real sur- 
prises. The screens of the Personal 
System/2 are like a brand new 
kind of canvas. How the artists will 
use them should be something 


graphics. And for design work, 
there’ the big 16” color display 


with even hehe r resolving power. 
to see. 


Your favorite programs. For a graphic demonstration, 
Just about any program you call your IBM Marketing 
can run on the IBM Personal Representative, or visit an IBM 
System/2 will look better, and will — authorized dealer. 
likely be more pleasant to spend For the dealer nearest you, call 


COMPANY 





The IBM Personal System/2 The IBM Personal System/2 
Monochrome Display 8503. Color Display 8513. 


The IBM Personal System/2 
EASTERN Color Display 8512. 


REGION 


{ll screens are ac tual and 
unretouched. 





-800-4474700, ext. 9. (In Alaska 
call +-800-44%0890, in Canada 
I-800-465-6600.) 
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The IBM Personal System/2 Model 50 and 
the IBM Personal System/2 Color Display 8514. 
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Buckle up—together we cen save lives 


on major car repairs.” 


You can get that feeling too—with the Ford Extended Service Plan. With 

ang ESP PLUS”, you'll never pay more than $25 for a covered repair—whether it’s 
PLAN a $600 repair or a $60 repair. ESP PLUS really demonstrates Ford and 
Lincoln-Mercury dealers’ commitment to .- care. It covers thousands of 


parts, including high-tech components, for up to six years with unlimited mile- 
age. So if you own—or plan to own—a new Ford, Mercury, Lincoln or Merkur 
or a Ford light truck, find out about the peace-of-mind that ESP protection can 
bring you. ‘Stop in at any Ford or Lincoln-Mercury dealer, or call toll-free 
1-800-FORD-ESP. Ford ESP PLUS—let it put a lid on your car repair costs. 


: 
ORD Ht Tancoun] LINCOLN | 


bs ity Care 
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sentencing, is factored in, the increase will 
be much larger. We simply cannot lock 
everybody up. Something has got to give. 


Congress must choose: either allocate | 


many billions of dollars for new prisons, 
or use imprisonment only where neces- 
sary and make greater use of such alterna- 
tives as fines, restitution, supervised home 
confinement, community service and pro- 
bation, particularly for nonviolent and 
first offenders. 
H. Scott Wallace, Legislative Director 
National Association of Criminal 
Defense Lawyers 
Washington 


Fleet Upkeep 


Your story on the debate over two re- 
placement aircraft carriers for the Navy 
[NATION, April 27] inaccurately reported 
my position. The article, quoting an Octo- 
ber memorandum, implied that I did not 
support the two-carrier concept. Such a 
conclusion is simply not correct. 

In the October memorandum to the 
Deputy Secretary of Defense, I furnished 
my views on the Navy initiative to accel- 
erate aircraft-carrier acquisition by four 
years. Looking at the carrier proposal in 
isolation, I noted that it was fiscally 
sound, but I suggested that we consider 
the larger picture, as well as the full spec- 
trum of the Navy’s programs, before mak- 
ing a final decision. This was done, and 
my concerns were satisfied. 

In my recent testimony before Con- 
gress, I made clear that I fully supported 
the two aircraft carriers, which, rather 
than adding to the size of the fleet, will re- 
place 1940s- and *50s-vintage ships quick- 
ly approaching the end of their service life. 

William J. Crowe Jr., Chairman 
Joint Chiefs of Staff 
Washington 





TIME regrets the error. 








Sanitizing Radio 

The FCC warning to radio stations 
about the use of offensive language and 
material on the air is an insult to the pub- 
lic [NATION, April 27]. Americans should 
be allowed to decide on their own what is 
indecent. When they are offended by 
what they hear, listeners can change the 

station or turn off the radio. 
Mary Alice Wood 
Quincy, Mass. 


The stock response “If you don’t like 
it, you don’t have to listen” is a phony ar- 
gument. No one has the right to foul the 
airways any more than he has a right to 








foul the streets. God bless those in the FCC | 


who have the courage to try to enforce a 
level of decency. 

Jim Parker 

Virginia Beach, Va. 


The airwaves are really a buyer's 
market. If you do not like what you are 
hearing, you can turn it off. If enough peo- 


ple do not listen to a program, it becomes 
commercially unprofitable. The one thing 


I am not buying is the FCC’s sanctimo- | 


nious paternalism. 
Theodore C. DeZabala 
Wayne, N.J. 





Competing with Japan 

Some of us in U.S. industry think it is 
time to set the record straight about our 
trading situation with Japan [WORLD, 
April 13]. An unprecedented rise in the 
dollar from 1980 to 1985 discounted the 
price of foreign products in this country, 
and priced U.S. goods out of many world 


markets. It was that period that saw this | 


country’s trade deficit slip from a modest 
$25 billion to more than $170 billion and 
the U.S.-Japan deficit increase fivefold. It 


certainly did not help that Japan kept its | 


market glaringly closed to some products 

and more subtly to others. Further, I do 

not think you would find that any busi- 

ness competing against the Japanese was 

experiencing stagnation. We all know we 

have to match or exceed their technology, 

innovation and quality to hold our posi- 
tion in the marketplace. 

Donald E. Petersen 

Chairman of the Board 

Ford Motor Co. 

Dearborn, Mich. 





Shaped to Suit 

When I saw your article about that 
merry gang of architect-builders, the Jer- 
sey Devil [AMERICAN SCENE, April 27], I 
was impressed. Imagine, a house shaped 
like a football! But there was no modest 
house in the shape of a coffee cup for a 
waitress or of Ralph Kramden for a bus 
driver. Unfortunately, these renegade ar- 
chitects, for all their noble ideals, are 
merely creating playgrounds for the 
wealthy. Come on, build me, a simple 
workingman, a house that looks like a gui- 

tar or a fox terrier. 
Jeff Boccadutre 
Elmwood Park, N.J. 


Call the houses designed by the Jersey 
Devil irreverent, call them expressionistic, 
but also call them ugly and ostentatious. 

Robin F. Lawson 
Salem, Mass. 


As a resident of Greater Cleveland, I 
think our city deserves to be the home for 
the Rock and Roll Hall of Fame. Howev- 
er, when Architect Steve Bandanes says 
he would like to build it in the shape of a 
pair of blue jeans, that is going too far. Let 
him build his jokes elsewhere. 

Barbara Wolpaw Drossin 
Shaker Heights, Ohio 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME, Time & Life Building. Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N.Y. 10020, and should include the writ- 
er’s full name, address and home telephone. Letters 
may be edited for purposes of clarity or space 
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best si inher life. 


The news is that she now has a 
CI sponsor. Now she'll have enough 
to eat and a sweater to wear, and a 
place in kindergarten. 

But in her crowded, rubble-strewn 
slum hundreds of desperately needy 
children are not so fortunate. You can 
give the same good news to a child 
like Susie through a CI sponsorship 
for only $18 a month. 

Please write or call toll-free now. 
Your help is urgently needed. 


Write to: Mrs. Jeanne Clarke Wood 
Children, Incorporated, P.O. Box 5381 
Dept. T5S7, Richmond, Va. 23220 USA 


O 1 wish to sponsor a 1 boy, 0 girl, in 
0 Asia, © Latin America, 1) Middle East, 
0 Africa, 0 USA, DO Greatest Need 

D I will give $18 a month ($216 a year) 
Enclosed is my gift for a full year ©, the 
first month D. Please send me the child's 
name, story, address and picture 

0 I can't sponsor, but will help $ 

C) Please send me further information 


NAME 
ADORESS 


any sare ue 


OOCk/Money Order Visa OMaster Card 


CAD NO EXP DATE 


SIGNATURE 


1-800-538-5381 


CHILDREN, INC. 


US. gifts are fully tax deductible 
Annual financial statements are available on request 
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| In Arizona: A Rancher’s Bookstore 


lonesome widow runs a_ book- 
shop on a ranch in Arizona, one of 
the warmest bookshops on earth. Her 
| name is Winifred Bundy, and her estab- 
lishment is called the Singing Wind. 
You go north out of Benson on the Oco- 
| tillo Road, cross the train tracks and 
| proceed 24 miles across a cattle guard 
| to the shot-up mailbox—SINGING WIND, 
it says, a careworn advertisement that is 
easy to miss—where you hang a right 
on dirt, continue a quarter of a mile, 
open a gate, close it behind you and 
continue another quarter of a mile past 
horses, cows and a pair of feuding cats. 
The trail pays out at the ranch house, 
| where Winifred keeps store behind a 
mesquite door. 
Before entering, it is useful to poke 





| wind doesn’t knock you flat. The wind 
doesn’t “sing” through the Aleppo pines 
in these parts so much as it tries to uproot 
them (the hardest evidence of its vigor is 
on the barn’s tin roof; but for the weight 
of a slew of dead tires, nature would 
snatch away that galvanized hat). Violets 
grow in the yard year-round and tulips in 
spring. Off in one direction the Whet- 
stone Mountains glower; in another, the 
Empire Mountains; in another, the Hua- 
chucas; in another, the Dragoons, big and 
little. Birds in the air include meadow- 
larks, a splash of yellow on their under- 
parts, and vermilion flycatchers, and four 
or five different hawks, the Cooper’s spar- 
| row hawk and the red-tailed being the 
most prominent. In the cottonwoods 
down by the San Pedro River there are 
eagles. And skittering across the sere ter- 
rain are deer, weasels and badgers. Be- 
neath the dinner bell by the back door 
is a sign: SINGING WIND BOOKSHOP. 
HEADQUARTERS FOR BOOKS ABOUT THE 
SOUTHWEST. STUFF OF DREAMS MAKE UP 
BOOKS. 

Half the time you won't catch Wini- 
fred minding the firm. She could be in the 
| kitchen baking brownies or chocolate- 
chip cookies. Or she could be in the fiber- 
glass hothouse picking peas, pulling 
chard. She might be off on her bicycle 
feeding cows, She may have gone to town 
to fetch dry goods. She is a firecracker in 
a pair of bluchers, a woman the shape ofa 
cigarette, with energy to burn. Winifred 
runs to get a drink of water, “I have no 
real hours,” she says. “If I’m here, fine. If 
| not, tough luck.” Calling ahead doesn’t 
| always work either. “I detest telephone- 
| answering machines. I put the phone by 
| the door and leave the door open and 

hope I hear it, but you never know.” 
If all this does not sound like careful 
| management practice, there you are; 


Winifred never set out to be a careful 
manager. The daughter of a General Mo- 














American Scene 





tors vagabond, she attended 22 schools 
before she reached twelfth grade. In Min- 
nesota, shortly before she got her diplo- 
ma, she met Robert Bundy, who was 
working on a master’s in electrical engi- 
neering. He was nine years older, but “he 
looked real young.” They were married in 
1949, and Bob went to work in Los Ange- 
les. “His object was to get to Tucson for 
me, because it was dry, and I had asth- 
ma.” When a job opened up in 1952, “we 
moved like a shot.” In 1956 she earned a 
degree in history and English from the 





_Rancher Bundy keeps books everywhere 


University of Arizona. That was also the 
year they bought the Singing Wind ranch, 
about an hour’s drive out of Tucson. It is a 
section, or 640 acres, or a square mile, or 
not much land by local standards. 

Three kids, two boys and a girl, 4-H 
and Future Farmers of America, calving 
and irrigating pretty much ate up the next 
few years. The children grew, the wind 
blew, the dust flew, and, by 1973, here 
stood Winifred wondering what to do. She 
had flirted with the notion of opening a 
bookshop, but lacked capital. Then it was 
that her husband, a soft touch, took in two 
horrid German shepherds to board while 
the owners went to Europe. The dogs tor- 
mented the horses until a mare reached her 
limit and kicked out one dog’s eye. When 
the owners returned, Winifred presented 
them with a $600 bill for feed and the vet- 
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| find it or will spin out of control trying. 








erinarian. Those funds stocked two shelves 


of books in her alcove. She was in business. 

Word of mouth soon drew a “steady 
trickle” of readers, some riding high in the 
saddle, others in pickup trucks. She wrote 
to publishers, small presses, obscure lite- 
rati specializing in the Southwest and the 
American Indian. Gradually she built a 
collection of more than 10,000 volumes, a 
repository that scholars, authors, regional 
libraries and Old West freaks came to rely 
on. Nowadays the shop has even become 
a stop on the tour-bus routes out of Tuc- 
son. Her customers aren’t the sort whose 
taste runs to Zane Grey—no, they are 
more likely looking to flesh out a study of, 
say, Texas John Slaughter with a docu- 
ment first published when the century 
was young. Winifred either has it, will 


Such work kept her pushing on during her 
toughest trial, the death of her husband 
four years ago. 

The two rooms that serve as the store | 
are full to bursting with books. The logical 
expansion, the next room, is the bedroom 
Winifred shared with Bob. She has been 
sleeping there 31 years, and she cannot 
bear to give it up. So the business simply 
overflows all over the house. When there 
is a herd of browsers afoot in the place, 
she has been known to cut her deals with 
sales reps out in the road over the trunks 
of their cars. When presented with a cred- 
it card, she has been known to say, “I'm 
not going to get involved in that credit- 
card junk.” 

“Why, I would buy something if you'd 
take my Visa,” a particularly stiff Ohioan 
said the other day. 

“Well buy it anyway,” said Winifred, 
“and send me the money later.” 

When presented with cash—she pre- 
fers checks, not wanting much cash on 
hand—she will fish around in her jeans 
and come up with some wadded-up 
change. “Uh,” said a flustered Midwest- 
erner one recent afternoon, “you mind 
ironing this money?” 

All of which is to say it is real relaxed 
around the Singing Wind, to say nothing 
of the best part, the part about its being 
one of the warmest shops on earth. Wini- 
fred used to do this when her husband was 
alive, but she does it even more now: if 
you are around about sundown, and you 
and your mates are interesting, bookish 
but not stodgy, you stand a good chance of 
being stood to supper. The beef is from 
her own Charolais, the vegetables from 
the hothouse. The music might be an 
old somebody-done-somebody-wrong 
cowboy song. Also, the same trick works 
at noonday if you catch her with one or 
two spare biscuits in the pan. “I don’t 
mind feeding the customers,” Winifred 
says. “I like good conversation at my 
table.” —By Gregory Jaynes 
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Rush to judgment 


in recent weeks, the public awareness has been drenched in acid rain. 

Prime Minister Mulroney of Canada, at his recent meeting with 
President Reagan, pressed for a treaty aimed at solving the acid rain 
problem, which he has called “the litmus test issue" for relations 
between the two nations. The President has agreed to consider such a 
bilateral agreement; his action came soon after he pledged to initiate a 
$2.5-billion, five-year program to demonstrate technologies to reduce 
sulfur dioxide and nitrogen oxide emissions from coal-burning power 
plants. These emissions undergo complex chemical reactions in the air 
to form the acidic precipitation blamed for destroying lakes and forests 
in the U.S. and Canada alike. 

Meanwhile, six states in the northeast, joined by several environ- 
mental groups, have announced their intention to sue the feceral 
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pointed out that the problem is “very complex and difficult;’ to which 
we add, “and how’ 
The complexity is evidenced by scientific analysis. What the sci- 
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1,000 northeastern lakes might become acidic over the next 50 years if 
current acidity levels continue. The study was based on the capacity of 
soils to neutralize acid rain, and the belief that some soils would soon 
reach the limit of their acid absorption capacity. 
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same. Hundreds of lakes were involved in the survey, and the lack of 
any clear trend indicates emissions alone can't be the culprit in the 
cases where acidity increased. Another study, a review of 50 years of 
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Hunted and haunted, Gary Hart confronts the press in New Hampshire and struggles with unflinching questions about adultery 


Why It 
Hurts 


The murky worlds of Hart and 
Secord raise painful questions 
about what America expects of 
its leaders and institutions 








A man running for President has a weekend 

off. He spends part of it entertaining a part- 
| } time actress from Miami. A newspaper 

stakes out his home, reports his interlude, 
and overnight his private life turns into a public obsession. In the 
relentless glare of the cameras, he testily denies that he had a 
sexual affair with the woman and bristles over questions about 
adultery. His popularity slides. Stories surface of another liaison. 
The candidate, the clear front runner for the Democratic nomi- 
nation, describes himself as a hunted quarry and withdraws from 
the field, denouncing the political process. 

A retired Air Force general sits hour after hour behind a long 
table, recounting how US. officials created a clandestine net- 
work to ship arms to Iran and the Nicaraguan contras, conduct- 
ing what in effect was a secret American foreign policy. In mi- 
nute detail, he exposes the covert attempts of high officials to 
circumvent the law. Vinegary and unrepentant, he avows that he 
was carrying out the policies of his President in an appropriate 
manner. The President again claims ignorance, saying he is still 
waiting to find out what his own Administration did 

Democracy demands accountability, both in the policies of 
its government and from those who wish to make those policies. 
Sometimes it extracts that accountability unwillingly, uncom- 
fortably, untidily. As the Gary Hart campaign consumed itself 
with dizzying swiftness and Richard Secord detailed his intricate 
web, the U‘S. received a painful accounting of leaders. All week 
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Secord, with his lawyer, tells all, or almost all, while Reagan says he knew nothing 


there was a sense of the surface of things being stripped away, | Reagan has seemed to be evading the truth, rather than con- 
the underside of public life being exposed to view fronting it. When asked in the poll what bothered them most 
There are many things that Americans do not mind. They | about Iranscam, a mere 9% cited sending money to the contras, 
are, after all, an indulgent people. Many do not care that their | only 25% cited sending arms to Iran, while 51% pointed to not 
leaders skim the fine print of treaties or are sometimes forgetful telling the American people “everything that happened.” 
But pretending to be one thing while being another just does not Underlying the discomfort at watching Hart and Secord is a 
wash. Like claiming not to be a womanizer and then getting | renewed sense of unease about some of the country’s practices 
caught in what resembled a tryst. Like declaring that America | and institutions. Once the private behavior of public figures was 
does not bargain with terrorists and then secretly seeking deals | shielded from view. A conspiracy of croniness united press and 





with them. In a democracy, hypocrisy is a mortal political sin politicians. But now all deals are off. The press can stake out the 
Americans are also sentimental, some would say gullible. | comings and goings of people at a private town house, as well as 
Year after year, they enter into a compact with their leaders the takeoffs and landings of planes at unmarked Central Ameri- 


and trust them. Yet in the past two decades, that trust has often | can airstrips. But are there some realms of personal privacy and 
been betrayed; each time, Americans are disappointed and disil- | legitimate covert policy that ought not be exposed? Has the sys- 
lusioned anew. Last week, as a general turned businessman dis- | tem for screening and picking leaders become so harsh and in- 
cussed lucrative foreign intrigues and the evening news flashed | trusive as to discourage the best from entering it? 
pictures of a presidential candidate on a yacht called Monkey A character flaw as old as Icarus was in evidence last week 
; Business, it was easy to feel duped, hard not to feel cynical. Behind all the revelations lurked arrogance, a modern hubris 
Americans think of themselves as tolerant, just as long as | Hart dared the press to stalk him, as though no disclosure could 
mistakes are admitted and explained, but are unforgiving of | wound him. Secord disdainfully asserted that he could run for- 
those who hide their errors behind a wall of indignation. Last eign policy better than those designated to do so. And all along, 
week Gary Hart seemed to draw a curtain around his situation, | the President assumed that no one would find out he was sending 
rather than facing up to what was disquieting about his behavior arms to Iran and evading, rather than enforcing, the ban on aid 
When asked in a TIME poll what would bother them more, only | to the contras. They all wrapped themselves in their own mis- 
7% cited extramarital sex, while 69% pointed to “not telling the | guided certainty, believing they were immune not only from 
truth.” Likewise, as the Iran-contra affair has unfolded, Ronald | harm but from public accountability —By Richard Stengel 
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Fall from Grace 





Seven days in May end with a front runner's implosion 






They kissed again, softly at 
first, then almost violently. 
He was amazed at the pas- 
sion in a woman so self-con- 


Then she broke off and walked quickly 
to the chair where he had placed her coat. 
“It is time,” she said. “I must go now, 
quickly...” 

Although he had seen no one, Con- 
naughton sensed they had been watched 
entering and leaving his apartment build- 
ing. He had not seen, in the entryway four 


| doors up the street, the slight man in the 


dark blue coat and the broad-brimmed 
hat. 

—The Strategies of 

Zeus, by Gary Hart, 

1987 

“If I had intended a re- mu 
lationship with this woman, 
believe me—I have written 
spy novels, I'm not stupid 
... L wouldn't have done it 
this way.” 

—Hart’s press confer- 

ence last Wednesday 


The destruction of a 
public man holds a terrible 
fascination. One watches 





| to political desperation 


transfixed, yet ashamed, as 
personal dignity gives way 


and hard-won respect is re- 
placed by ribald laughter. 
It is an ugly spectacle, part 
Greek tragedy and part 
game-show television. 


tained, seemingly so remote. | 





The Miami Herald 


breathtaking speed. As the week began, 
he was the overwhelming front runner for 
the Democratic presidential nomination, 
a Gulliver surrounded by political Lillipu- 
tians. But then came the most harrowing 
public ordeal ever endured by a modern 
presidential contender: a media trial that 
made George Romney’s “brainwashing” 
and Edmund Muskie’s public tears seem 
almost laughable in comparison. Like 
Hester Prynne, Hart stood in the public 
dock accused of adultery. 

Of course, the initial charges were 
slightly more fastidious. A stakeout by a 
team of Miami Herald reporters yielded a 
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Hampshire and fly to Denver for the ritu- 
al hoisting of the white flag 

Yet even in his political death throes, 
Hart could barely bring himself to let go 
his grip on the prize that so narrowly elud- 
ed him in 1984. Facing a mob of TV cam- 
eras last Friday morning, Hart began 
boldly, “I intended, quite frankly, to come 
down here this morning and read a short, 
carefully worded political statement say- 
ing that I was withdrawing from the race, 
and then quietly disappear from the stage. 
And then, after frankly tossing and turn- 
ing all night, as I have for the last three or 
four nights, I woke up at four or five this 
morning with a start. And I 
said to myself, “Hell, no!’ ” 

It was a stunning mo- 
ment of political drama, 


= emotionally arresting be- 





Miami woman is linked to Hart 





cause it seemed so palpably 
sincere. Hart supporters in 
the room erupted in wild 
applause. A nation of TV 
viewers thought as one: 
- Was it possible that Hart 
& would fight on? Was it pos- 
E sible that this political lon- 
er, this mocker of the can- 
ons of orthodoxy, would 
try to ride out the scandal? 
Was it possible that Hart 
would offer up his candida- 
cy in the ultimate test of 
American tolerance and 
sense of fair play? 

The answer was no. 
Hart had anticipated the 
confusion before he faced 
the press, and had instruct- 


Akiss from Wife Lee after the headline about her husband and Donna Rice 





Character becomes fate as 
hubris is defined anew. Yet 
the rituals of humiliation are straight 
Marshall McLuhan; the medium is the 
message as the cornered politician en- 
dures the prescribed sequence of televised 
statements, beginning with a tight-lipped 
acknowledgment of errors in judgment 
and ending with defiant surrender. So the 
political process is purified yet again, an- 
other heretic is hounded from public life. 
Some may see a rough frontier justice in 
the speedy verdict. But others may notice 
thal a less than ennobling odor surround- 
ed the entire affair, and wonder what it is 
about modern democracy that seems to 
require living victims. 





For Gary Hart, the end came with 





Dignity gave way to desperation, and hard-won respect to ribald jok es. 


front-page story claiming that Hart had 
spent most of the weekend with a comely 
blond, a part-time actress named Donna 
Rice, 29, whose half-clad modeling pho- 
tos soon graced newsstands across the 
country. Hart was forced to concede that 
he had also taken an overnight boat trip 
from Miami to Bimini with Rice and two 
other people on a yacht called Monkey 
Business. But the final blow came when a 
Washington Post reporter called cam- 
paign officials midweek with evidence of 
a recent liaison between Hart and a 
Washington woman. The threat of further 
revelations prompted Hart and his plucky 
wife Lee to suspend campaigning in New 





ed Top Aide Bill Shore to 
tell senior staffers privately 


| that his withdrawal was complete and un- 


equivocal, In his statement, Hart tried to 
blame the press for destroying the dia- 
logue that he was just beginning to con- 
duct with the voters about his vision of the 
national interest: “If someone’s able to 
throw up a smoke screen and keep it there 
long enough, you can’t get your message 
across. You can’t raise the money to fi- 
nance a campaign, there’s too much stat- 
ic, and you can’t communicate.” 

The most that the seemingly unrepen- 
tant Hart would concede was that “I've 
made some mistakes . .. maybe big mis- 
takes, but not bad mistakes.” Yet the 
facts, as ambiguous as some of them are, 
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make clear that Hart brought on his own Fi 
downfall. Ever since he reconciled for the 
second time with his wife Lee in 1982, | 
Hart has portrayed himself as a dutiful 
husband whose 28-year marriage was 
strengthened by the stress of separation 
But in his private conduct, Hart chal- 
lenged the moralistic conventions of polit- 
ical behavior and ultimately paid the 
price for his apostasy. Until the very end 
Hart seemed oblivious to the reality that 
his actions had consequences. He denied 
there was anything improper about his 
friendship with Donna Rice, even though 
it is far from customary for 50-year-old 
men to spend weekends away from their 
wives hanging out with comely actresses 
who have appeared on Miami Vice. Hart 
jeopardized his reputation for veracity by 
angrily denying the persistent rumors 
about his womanizing. On the eve of the 
cruise to Bimini, Hart even told a New 
York Times reporter, “If anyone wants to 
put a tail on me, go ahead. They'd be very 
bored.” The interview appeared on the 

the Herald bannered the report from 
its Washington stakeout 

The seven dizzying days that began 
with Hart confronting the Miami report- 
ers behind his town house and ended with 
his Friday surrender produced a torrent of 
litillating stories. Rice, who met with re- 
porters in her lawyer's office in Miami, in- 
sisted that she and the former Senator 
were “just pals” and volunteered that she 
was “more attracted to younger men.” 
Lee Hart, who played the role of long- 
suffering political wife with delicacy and 
dignity, tried to defuse the damage by say- 
ing about her husband’s conduct: “If it 
doesn't bother me, I don’t think it ought to 
bother anyone else.” 

When Hart tried to confront the escz 
lating crisis at a Wednesday press confer- 
ence in New Hampshire, he winced visi- 
bly as reporters asked blunt questions 
about whether he had ever committed 
adultery. At one point Hart responded, “I 
don’t have to answer that.” Afterward, in 
the car heading toward a political dinner, 
Hart mused that maybe he should have 
said, “Adultery is not a crime. It’s a sin 
And that is between me and Lee, and me 
and God.” Lee Hart added supportively 
“That's exactly what I would have said.” 

[he eagerness with which the nation 
embraced the scandal is simultaneously 
understandable and troubling. The quest 
for keyhole glimpses of presidential can 
didates can be seen as merely the final 
step in a celebrity process that reduces po- 
litical discourse to the level of Entertain- 
ment Tonight. As the line between movie 
stars and political figures has become 
blurred, Americans now demand the 
same intimate knowledge about their 
leaders that once was reserved for the ro- 
mantic entanglements of Clark Gable or 
Elizabeth Taylor. Rather than wrestling 
with the complexities of arms control and 
a troubled econon the public tends to 
look for personalities they can trust 


The end in Denver: “Hell no!” brought cries 


of “He's running!”"—but he certainly was not | 
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whose judgment and integrity make them 
feel comfortable. 

Increasingly, the press has come to 
take on the role of moral custodian of the 
political process. “Candidates used to be 
picked in smoke-filled rooms by their 
peers, who knew everything about their 
character,” explains Stephen Hess of the 
Brookings Institution. But this trial by ci- 
gar smoke died with the reforms of the 
1960s, which exalted presidential prima- 
ries at the expense of party leaders. In this 
void, political reporters, with some justice, 
may come to see themselves as the voters’ 
last line of defense between canned televi- 
sion images and the White House. 

In his powerful and emotional vale- 
dictory, Hart charged that the press has 
taken this warts-and-all mandate too far. 
“We're all going to have to seriously ques- 
tion the system for selecting our national 
leaders,” he said, reading from notes he 
had scribbled in the predawn hours. It 
“reduces the press of this na- 
tion to hunters and presiden- 
tial candidates to being 
hunted, that has reporters in 
bushes, false and inaccurate 
stories printed, photogra- 





phers peeking in our win- 
dows, swarms of helicopters 
hovering over our roof, and 
my very strong wife close to 
tears because she can’t even 
get in her own house at night 
without being harassed. And 
then after all that, ponder- 
ous pundits wonder in mock 
seriousness why some of the 
best people in this country choose not to 
run for high office.” 

Hart's bitter indictment was a me- 
lange of truths (the press stakeout of the 
family’s Colorado home was indeed in- 
trusive), distortions (the Miami Herald 
insists none of its reporters in Washing- 
ton hid in bushes) and self-serving justifi- 
cations (at least seven Democrats— 
including three Senators. a sitting 
Governor, a former Governor and a re- 
spected Congressman—have not been 
dissuaded from seeking the presidency). 
But what Hart failed to address was 
the degree to which his own conduct and 
statements undermined public confidence 
in his truthfulness. A TIME poll conduct- 





ed the night before Hart's withdrawal 
found that only 34% of those surveyed 
tended to believe the former Senator's 
story. and 47% thought he was “probably 
lying.” By a ratio of roughly 10 to 1, those 
polled said they would be more troubled 
by Hart’s not telling the truth than by any 
extramarital sexual relations. 

The dramatic skein of events that de- 
throned the front runner did provide in- 


sights into Hart's often elusive character. | 


That intense scrutiny is an ingredient of 
presidential politics that has often 
made Hart profoundly uncomfortable. As 
he conceded ruefully in his statement of 
withdrawal, “I guess I've become some 
kind of rare bird, some extraordinary 
creature that has to be dissected by 
those who analyze politics to find out 
what makes him tick.” But delving into 
the character of potential Presidents is 
not a deviant form of bird watching. The 
next occupant of the Oval Office could be 
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Rice pitching for lingerie and swimsuits, and in a formal portrait 


called upon to make decisions of war or 
peace, and how anyone might respond to 
such pressures cannot be divined from 
TV commercials or position papers. 

Gary and Lee Hart first met Donna 
Rice at a New Year's Day dinner party 
this year at the Aspen, Colo., vacation 
home of Don Henley, formerly a lead 
singer of the Eagles. Rice, who had dated 
Henley several times, was no stranger to 
the pampered and permissive world of 
rock stars and multimillionaires. She once 
dated Prince Albert of Monaco, and was 
reportedly a guest of Adnan Khashoggi’s 
daughter on his yacht. Hart’s presence at 
the party was equally in character; since 


his days as George McGovern’s 1972 | 








campaign manager, Hart has displayed a 
fateful fascination with the glitz and glit- 
ter of show business. Some of the early ru- 
mors about Hart's extramarital conduct 
stem from his longtime friendship with 
Warren Beatty, an actor with no pretense 
to celibacy. A close friend of Hart's said, 
long before last week’s scandal, “Gary 
had times when he sort of thought he 
wanted to be Warren Beatty.” 

If any friend could be blamed for lur- 
ing Hart into political trouble, it was Law- 
yer-Lobbyist William Broadhurst. A close 
associate of Louisiana’s flamboyant bon 
temps Governor Edwin Edwards, Broad- 
hurst chartered the yacht for the contro- 
versial trip to Bimini. He also claims to be 
responsible for Rice’s coming to Wash- 
ington. Broadhurst says he invited her 
friend Lynn Armandt (who also sailed to 
Bimini) to come for an interview for the 
job of majordomo of his sprawling Capitol 
Hill town house, and Rice accompanied 
her. Broadhurst had devel- 
oped a fun-guy reputation 
around Capitol Hill for en- 
tertaining lavishly. Daryl 
Owen, a former administra- 
tive assistant to Louisiana 
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Senator J. Bennett Johnston, 
recalls that the town house 
was a “place where parties 
were given almost every day 
or night.” 

Hart’s fast-blooming 
friendship with Broadhurst 
was the stuff that every 
Washington power broker 
dreams of: a close associa- 
tion with the man who could be the next 
President. Although Broadhurst had lim- 
ited political contacts outside Louisiana, 
he often traveled with Hart on forays 
through the South. On a Friday night in 
early March, Hart and Broadhurst were 
relaxing on a yacht in Miami harbor after 
a fund-raising dinner. As Rice tells it, she 
wandered aboard by chance and encoun- 
tered Hart. She told the former Senator, 
“You probably don’t remember, but I met 
you at Aspen.” Hart admits he asked for 
Rice’s phone number, and the next day, 
she says, he called to invite her to accom- 
pany him and Broadhurst on a daylong 
boat trip. 

Hart’s original account of the boat 
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trip was troublesomely vague. In response | 
to questions, Hart claimed that Broad- 
hurst had invited “two or three friends” to 
join them. Their destination was Bimini, | 
50 miles from Miami, where Broadhurst’s 
own boat had undergone repairs. Both 
Hart and Rice insisted the only reason the 
party stayed overnight in Bimini was that 
the customs office was closed. But the Mi- 
ami Herald reported that Monkey Busi- | 
ness Cleared Bahamian customs on arriv- 
ing, shortly before dusk. And according to 
Bahamian authorities, American pleasure 
boats are not required to clear customs 
upon departure. The sleeping arrange- 
ments on Bimini prompted more ques- 
tions than a TV quiz show. Both Rice and 
Hart maintained that they slept on sepa- 
rate boats, and that the two men spent the 
night on Broadhurst’s. 

The trip was only mentioned in pass- 
ing in the initial Miami Herald story. But 
the image of two married men on an over- 
night boat trip to Bimini with two attrac- 
tive young women did as much to damage 
Hart's credibility as the Herald's original 
charges. In the weeks after Bimini, both 
Hart and Rice acknowledge, they talked 
six or seven times by phone. Hart at first 
characterized the conversations as “casu- 
al, political” and later claimed they were 
primarily to discuss the bit-part actress’s 
fund-raising efforts in the entertainment 
industry. The schedule for the Washing- 
ton weekend was ostensibly for Hart, 
Broadhurst and the two women to have 
dinner together on Friday and Saturday 
nights. Even though Lee Hart was home 
in Colorado, the exhausted candidate had 
flown from Iowa to Washington for the 
weekend. But in making his social plans, 
Hart never figured on a stakeout by the 
Miami Herald. 

Even now, after the collapse of the 
Hart campaign, there is still no coherent 
account of that Washington weekend that 
is not subject to bitter contradiction. Judg- 
ing from the stories of Hart, Broadhurst 
and Rice, there were enough comings and 
goings from the candidate’s Capitol Hill 
town house to satisfy a French farceur. 
But the Herald's initial story, rushed into 
print to make the late Sunday editions, 
contended that Hart and his date were 
spied entering the house alone late on Fri- 
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The front runner aboard friend’s yacht 
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The town house the Miami Herald staked out 


day night and were not seen again until 
they emerged through the rear door on 
Saturday evening. Not until a day later, 
after the story had roared through the po- | 
litical community, did the Herald report- 
ers concede they had not kept consistent | 
watch on the rear alleyway exit until al- | 
most dawn Saturday. 

The Hart camp’s occasionally incon- 
sistent challenge of the Herald's story be- 
gins with the assertion that Rice returned 
to the candidate’s town house for just 15 
minutes late Friday night to retrieve an 
address book. In this version, Rice left 
through the alley exit to spend the night 
at Broadhurst’s nearby home, where she 
shared a king-size bed with Armandt. Far 
more perplexing is Hart’s unshakable in- 
sistence that the group entered and left 
through the front door of the town house 
on two separate occasions on Saturday af- 
ternoon. During that period the Herald 
had as many as four reporters and a 
photographer watching both exits. Hart 
and his friends contend that they spent 
much of Saturday afternoon driving 








| when he learned of the Herald story late 





around Alexandria, Va. 





The Monkey Business, on which Hart, Rice and friends cruised to Bimini and back 


In hindsight it is hard to believe that a 
lustrous political career could hang on 
such prosaic details. Moreover, the Her- 
ald’s stakeout would have been infinitely 
more difficult at a later stage in the cam- 
paign, when Hart would have warranted 
Secret Service protection. In short, for 
want of a lookout a presidential campaign 
was lost. It ultimately made little differ- 
ence that Hart told Herald reporters Sat- 
urday night, “I have no personal relation- 
ship with the woman you are following.” 

Could Hart have survived the original 
story and the almost inevitable discovery of 
the details of the Bimini trip? Probably not. 
Hart’s cool, cerebral style left him without 
the reservoir of intense supporters that has 
allowed other politicians to ride out more 
serious scandals. His towering strength in 
the polls was in part a reflection of his high 
name recognition and the weakness of his 
Opposition. With no sizable assets of his 
own and still saddled with $1.3 million in 
debts from his 1984 race, Hart found rais- 
ing money to be a chore even at the best of 
times. Moreover, from the beginning, 
many party leaders were looking for an ex- 
cuse to block his maverick candidacy. Asa 
key state chairman said late last week, 
“Hart always struck me as a time bomb. 
The name change, the age, the stories of 
womanizing—who knows what might 
have been next? Thank God it came to a 
head now, instead of after he had the 
nomination.” 

But Hart had one asset that was never 
mobilized until it was too late: the spunky 
loyalty of his wife. Lee Hart was one of 
the first people the candidate phoned 





Saturday night. Her friend Sally Henkel 
recalls that Lee’s immediate reaction was 
“concern with the story and the journalis- 


| tic ethics involved.” According to another 


friend who was with her during the early 
days of the ordeal, she never expressed 
any anger or disappointment in her hus- 
band. Other visitors to the house on Trou- 
blesome Gulch Road expected her to be- 
have like a woman scorned, But she never 
faltered in her insistence that she believed | 
her husband “because he just can’t lie.” 
The textbook on _ political-damage 
control requires the candidate's wife to fly 
immediately to comfort her beleaguered 








Too late he mused that he should have said, “That is between me and Lee, and between me and God.” | 
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husband. But for three long days Lee Hart 
remained silent in the house in Colorado, 
as campaign officials relayed word that 
she was suffering from a sinus infection. 
Political insiders regarded that story 
with the same skepticism that Kremlinol- 
ogists apply to news that the Soviet leader 
has a cold. But in this case the illness 
| was genuine. Not only was the candi- 
date’s wife unable to fly, but her left 
eye was badly swollen. The eye was so in- 
flamed that at one point she joked that 
she dare not appear in public in support 
of her husband because “then they'll 








say he was a wife beater as well.” | by himself and read the Tolstoy novel 


When Lee Hart finally arrived in 
New Hampshire Wednesday afternoon, 
her husband took ten minutes off to go to 
her hotel room. His first words to her: 
“Hi, babe.” At dinner that night, cam- 
paign officials discussed buying 30 min- 
utes of TV time to get Hart's story across 
to the voters. But all such plans died with 
the news of the Washington Post's poten- 
tial bombshell. Hart conceded the inev- 
itable when he told Bill Shore early 
Thursday morning, “Let's go home.” On 
the charter flight back to Denver, Hart sat 
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Resurrection. Perhaps the intense spiritu- 
al faith of Tolstoy’s later years provided 
comfort. Perhaps Hart wanted to remind 
himself that he still had a life outside poli- 
tics. But there would be no resurrections 
for Hart’s political career, at least not in 
1988. Hart was a candidate who dared to 
be different, who demanded that the po- 
litical world accept him on his own terms 
or not at all. And in the end he found him- 
selfalone. —B8y Walter Shapiro. Reported by 
Robert Ajemian/Boston and Dan Goodgame and 
Alessandra Stanley/Denver, with other bureaus 





Upstairs at the White House 





ex—real or imagined—is far more hazardous to the po- 

litical health of a presidential candidate than to a sitting 
President. The man in the White House has a meticulous se- 
curity system that regulates comings and goings and the wit- 
nesses thereof. The lips of the securers are sealed until death. 
After that, of course, the President is always exposed in 
memoirs and diaries. But that just spices history. 

Presidential aspirants are unprotected. And sometimes 
suspected. It is probably fair to say that John Kennedy's leg- 
endary White House athletics (including a rumored romp on 
the Lincoln bed with a National Security Council staffer) had 
a kind of wicked appeal, and a lot of young politicians took up 
his hairstyle, stage mannerisms, the projection of thinly veiled 
lust. And maybe more. 

Kennedy has become the 
case study for sex in presidential 
politics, but, as so often happens 
in such emotional matters, the 
study is haphazard. There is ev- 
ery reason to believe that Kenne- 
dy’s desire for women was as 
strong when he was Senator and 
candidate as it was when he was 
President. Yet there were no 
sightings of him arm in arm ona 
lonely night street, no public con- 
fessions by inamoratas, no tele- 
phone records or photos. The 
crowded turmoil of his campaign 
was his screen. Attractive women 
and men were almost always 
around, even in his bedrooms as 
he changed clothes, lounged, ate 
or napped. Gary Hart’s very loneliness was his enemy. 

__ Lyndon Johnson was also a focus of sexual stories during 
his pre-White House years when he was Senate majority lead- 
er. There were many glimpses of him motoring to the George- 
town home of an attractive young woman, of his wanderings 
through his Texas ranch house to the bedrooms of guests. But, 
as usual, there were no eyewitnesses in the bedrooms. 

Johnson constantly bragged about his sexual appetite and 
apparatus, though he was such a storyteller that nobody was 
sure what to believe. The vision of that gargantuan figure ram- 
paging through the sheets may have squelched more curiosity 
than it aroused. While President, Johnson was witnessed hec- 
toring an attractive blond journalist, at dinner on his ranch, 
into staying the night. His language, even in front of his family 
members, was full of double meaning. The blond fled. 

The White House press corps’s grand old man, U.P.I.’s 
late Merriman Smith, used to regale the young scribes with 
stories of his days on Franklin Roosevelt's train from Wash- 
ington to Hyde Park, N.Y., how it would stop on a New Jer- 











J.F.K. in 1962: he had a kind of wicked appeal 


sey siding for a rendezvous with Lucy Mercer Rutherfurd. 
Smith never wrote the story, never had any final facts. 

The circumstantial evidence of Kennedy’s sexual adven- 
tures during his White House years was abundant, possibly in- 
nocent acts inflated by Kennedy’s lurid reputation. On Inau- 
guration night, just after Jackie had gone home alone (she was 
still recovering from the difficult birth of John Jr.), a reporter 
peered through the potted palms behind the stage and saw 
Actresses Kim Novak and Angie Dickinson joining the 
President’s small coterie. At a Palm Beach, Fla., mansion fol- 
lowing Kennedy's summit with Nikita Khrushchev in 1961, 
the President dined with an old school chum, an acquaintance 
and two attractive young ladies. The acquaintance left after 

. dinner and the chum and the la- 
™ |= dies pointedly stayed. 

Two comely females on Ken- 
nedy’s office staff, part of the 
traveling entourage also, were 
known to get calls at unusual 
hours to report to the President 
for work. Some of those requests 
included transcontinental flights 
on Air Force planes. Since the 
women did not have highly de- 
veloped secretarial skills, imagi- 
nations were inflamed, particu- 
larly since one or the other often 
returned to her quarters physical- 
ly spent. 

Strange women were spotted 
being escorted upstairs in the 
White House in the summer, 
when J.FK.’s family was on 
Cape Cod. The President appeared unannounced at about 
12:30 a.m. ina hotel near the White House, with Secret Service 
agents discreetly clearing his way. One insider claimed that 
Kennedy reinjured his weakened back during a bedroom tussle 
ata party in Bing Crosby's Palm Springs, Calif., house, which 
the President was using in September 1963, thus forcing him to 
return to a rigid back brace. That brace held him erect in his 
limousine two months later in Dallas after the first gunshot 
struck him. The second shot killed the still upright President. 

It is reasonable to wonder, if Kennedy had lived and been 
re-elected, whether he would have got through a second term 
without a devastating scandal. Judith Exner was the moll of 
Mobsters John Roselli and Sam Giancana, and was intro- 
duced to Kennedy by Frank Sinatra. That's a deadly combina- 
tion, even for those days. No President—or candidate—stand- 
ing self-righteously on the great political trinity of wife, family 
and honor can expect to escape the judgment of the American 
voters on his sexual conduct. In the past, that judgment was of- 
ten made posthumously. Now it happens much sooner. 
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Super Low 
Super Saver Rates. 


“Hey, at prices like 
these, who can’t afford 
to be a good sport? 
Take your No. 1 
fan on a Ramada 
SuperSaver 
Weekend 
Getaway” 


A WORLDWIDE CHAIN OF INNS, HOTELS AND RENAISSANCE HOTELS 
Call your travel agent or 1-800-2-RAMADA (1-800-272-6232) 


Look for Ramada's 
SuperSaver Weekend 
at these and other 
participating locations 
nationwide: 


ILLINOIS $15.95* 
Bloomington 
Carbondale 

/ Executive House 


g0/ 
Danville 

Mt. Vernon 

Peoria 

Quincy 

Springfield Renaissance §24.97* 


INDIANA $15,95* 
Columbus 
Evansville 
Kokomo 

Lafayette 

South Bend 

Terre Haute 


MICHIGAN $15.95* 
Detroit/Metro Airport $21 
Detroit/Southfield $19.95* 
Grand Rapids 

Kalamazoo 

Mackinaw 


MINNESOTA $19.00* 
Minneapolis/ Airport 
Minneapolis/ North 
Moorhead $15.95* 
Rochester $24.00* 

St. Paul 


WISCONSIN $19.00* 
Eau Claire 

Green Bay 

Janesville 

La Crosse 

Madison 
Milwaukee/Downtown 
Milwaukee/Sands West 


OHIO $17.50" 
Cincinnati/East 
Cincinnati/Northeast Blue Ash 
Cincinnati/ North Sharonville 
Cleveland/Southeast 

‘North 
Columbus/ West 
Columbus/South 
Columbus/East Airport 


Dayton/N 
Youngstown 


*Prices are per 

Couble occupancy, 

any Pri, Sat., or Sun, night. 
Lomited availability 

Some restrictions apply 
Rates subject to change 
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Buckle up—Together we can save lives. 
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How Would You Like To 
Same Place Your Local An 


Illinois doesn’t make what 
most people would call 

an overwhelming impres- 
sion. Neither does Grafton. 
Or Alton. Or Quincy. Or 
Pocahontas. 
But when people who buy 
™ andsell antiques for a living talk 
business, these Illinois small towns 
loom large in the conversation. 
— Because what they're 
ees fill of issomething thats 
mee become anendangered 
ae species in most big city 
Sey antique shops. 
Bargains. 
Take Alton, which lies along 
the Great River Road overlooking 
the Mississippi. Here, in six blocks 
there are 40 different antique shops. 

Grafton, with almost as many, 

mee isamere 20 miles away. 

= And in Elsah, a little burg 
ees founded by a woodchopper in 
®@ 1847, about the only thing that 
isn't a hundred years old is the 


Bagi. For free antique guide 


On the kind of maps gas stations 
give out that show the size of a town 
by how big itsname 1s 
spelled, Z Elsah, 





















tique L 


Blue Plate 
special at 
Elsahs @ 
Landing Restaurant. 
Of course savvy 

dealers don’t confine 
their antique hunting 
expeditions solely to 
Illinois’ shoreline. 
In St. Charles, over a quarter 
ofa million antiquers looked, 
—— touched, bought » bre IKe, 

SO. Or Wrangled with over 
J Tiere 1200 different dealers 
SE SPO ast summer 

In Havana and Cuba, Illinois 
| the antique shops are filled with 
true believers in the free enter 
prise system. 

There’ even a town where, 
unsatisfied with the length ofa 
summers day, they holdaBYO-F-. 

flea market that lasts all 
night. (Bring Your Own 
Flashlight toWheaton, Illinois.) 



















And, just to show how far 


call 1-800-223-0121. 





Buy Antiques From The 
aler Gets Them? 
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[llinoisans are willing to go theres 
a town called 
Rossville 


comprised 
almost entirely of antique shops. 

Now, maybe you never heard 
of these towns. 

And maybe they’re not the 
easiest places to find. 

But when you consider that 
the perfect grandfather clock for 
the upstairs hallway may at this 
moment be hidden behind a crum- 
bling false wall at a barn sale at the 
end of a county road ina town you 
never heard of, at a price you never 
dreamed of, doesn't it kind of make 
you want to go out and buy one of 
those maps gas ° ° 
stations used to 
give away? 
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MORTGAGE FREE. RENT FREE. 


FOR A YEAR. 


Trust Allied to offer a prize all America would like to 
win. No mortgage or rent for a year. It’s Allied’s 
$150,000 Home Free Sweepstakes. 

3 Grand Prizes. Allied will make your house or 
apartment payments for 12 months. Mortgage free, 
rent free. For a whole year. 

25 First Prizes. Allied is paying even more mortgage 
and rent payments, one payment each for 25 First Place 
winners. They'll be home free for a month. 


100 Second Prizes. 100 winners. Each one will 
come home with an American Tourister” travel garment 
bag. A $70 retail value. 


Here’s how to win. Call your Allied agent and make 
an appointment for a cost estimate on your next move. 
When your Allied representative completes your es- 
timate you'll get a numbered entry blank. Send it in and 
you could be home free. For a month. Or a year. 


Hurry. Entry deadline is Sept. 18, 1987. We wouldn't want you to lose the chance to win your mortgage. 


OFFICIAL RULES 


1. On the official pre-addressed entry postcard, clearly print 
your name, address, zip code, telephone number, sign your 
name, aflix postage and mail. Customers are not required to 
listen to a service presentation or purchase any moving ser- 
vices trom Allied to enter the sweepstakes 


2. You will receive an entry postcard in the Allied Home Free 
Sweepstakes when you call a participating Allied agent to have 
an estimate prepared for you. You may also receive a free offi- 
cial entry form by writing to: The Allied Home Free 
Sweepstakes, P.O. Box 23484, Milwaukee, WI 53223. A 
Stamped, self-addressed envelope must accompany your 
request. (Washington or Vermont residents may omit return 
postage.) All entries must be postmarked by September 18, 
1987 and received by October 2, 1987. Sweepstakes drawing 
will be held by October 31, 1987 


Allied is not responsible for entries delayed, late, mublated 
Or lost in the mail. Odds of winning are dependent upon the 
number of entries received. No facsimilies or mechanical 
reproductions. Entries become the property of sponsor 


3. Three (3) Grand Prizes: mortgage or rent payments for one 
year up to $30,000 or $2,500 monthly. Twenty-five (25) First 
Prizes: one month mortgage or rent payment up to $2,500. 
One hundred (100) Second Prizes: American Tourister gar- 
ment bags valued at $70 each. Total approximate value of the 
sweepstakes prizes is $159,000 

Winners will be selected in random drawings conducted by 
an independent judging organization whose decisions are final 
on all matters relating to this sweepstakes. All prizes will be 
awarded and winners notified by mail. Only one prize to an 
individual or household. Prizes are non-transferable and no 
Substitutions or cash equivalents are allowed. Taxes, if any 


are the responsibility of individual winners. Winners may be 
asked to execute an affidavit of eligibility, advertising consent 
and waiver of liability. Winners will be required to verify the 
amount of their mortgage or rent payments 

4. The sweepstakes is open to residents of the continental 
U.S.A. 18 years of age and older except employees of Allied, 
its agents, affiliates, subsidiaries, advertising and sales pro- 
motion agencies, the judging organization and members of 
their immediate families. This offer is vold where prohibited, 
and subject to al federal, state and local laws. 

5. For alist of major winners, send a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope to: The Allied Home Free Sweepstakes, P.O. Box 
23484, Milwaukee, WI 53223. 


Sweepstakes sponsored by Allied Van Lines, Inc 
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At Play in a World Without Hart 












The disintegration of Gary 
Hart’s candidacy left a void 
where the structure of the 
nomination contest should 
be. Though Hart had been a 
weak leader of the pack—short of deeply 
committed supporters and ready cam- 
paign cash—his place at the top dictated 
the shape of the race. Each of the seven 
other Democrats had to strive to become 





Hart's chief rival in the winter carnival of | 


early caucuses and primaries. 

Now the battlefield will be a mass of 
political Silly Putty. Of the seven, only 
Jesse Jackson has an established national 
reputation—yet he has virtually no 
chance of winning. Current party practice 
bars informal tests of strength. “There is 
no mountain to climb, no way for one of 
them to show off,” says Bob Strauss, the 
former Democratic chairman who reigns 
as party sage. Says John White, another 
chairman emeritus: “The campaign goes 
back to ground zero.” Polls taken last 
week, just after Hart’s final agony became 
public, demonstrated why some skeptics 
call the active contenders the Seven 
Dwarfs. In Iowa the Des Moines Register 
survey of Democrats showed that the only 
real beneficiary was “undecided,” which 
went up twelve points while Hart lost 
nine. The other seven who have been 
campaigning there—Jackson, Massachu- 
setts Governor Michael Dukakis, Missou- 
ri Congressman Richard Gephardt, IIli- 
nois Senator Paul Simon, former Arizona 
Governor Bruce Babbitt, Delaware Sena- 
tor Joseph Biden and Tennessee Senator 
Albert Gore—made negligible gains or 
none at all. Among Democrats and inde- 
pendents questioned in a national TIME 
survey, New York Governor Mario 
Cuomo, a non-candidate, ran second to 
Hart and well ahead of anyone else. 
When Hart supporters were asked whom 
they would favor for a second choice, 54% 
expressed uncertainty. 

The situation cries out for at least one 
of the party’s heavyweights to join the fes- 
tivities. “That’s the most likely next big 
event,” says Pollster Stanley Greenberg. 
“An established national figure who 
comes in reluctantly, someone who stands 
apart from the rush of present candidates, 
would change the game.” Cuomo or New 
Jersey Senator Bill Bradley would attract 
instant attention, as would Georgia Sena- 
| tor Sam Nunn. 

Bradley combines star quality from his 
basketball career with a reputation as a so- 
ber policy maven able to score points on 
complex issues like tax reform and inter- 
national debt. Like Hart, he could occupy 
the “big think” niche while appealing to 
baby boomers. Cuomo, the old baseball 
player, hits oratorical home runs as he 
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mixes traditional Democratic themes with 
odes to pragmatic governance. He has a 
following among Democratic ethnics in 
the North. Nunn, chairman of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, is an ac- 
knowledged master of national security 
policy. His conservatism could win him 
bales of white votes in the Southern con- 
tests now packed into Mega Tuesday, 
March 8. Among liberals, however, Nunn 
could meet resistance. 

All three sideliners have made an art 
form of reluctance. Bradley allowed that a 
few supporters again nagged him last week 
about 1988. “I’m not running,” he said. “I 





Then there were seven: Gephardt, Dukakis, Jackson, Biden, top row; Babbitt, Gore and Simon. 
The eighth: the erstwhile front runner at a bannered fund raiser early last week 


like what I’m doing in the Senate.” Cuomo, 
whose withdrawal in February left Hart 
alone in the lead, appeared to be enjoying 
the fresh speculation about his plans. Ata 
New York dinner where he was intro- 
duced as a “future President,” he quoted 
his mother as phoning to ask, “ ‘If there’s 
nobody left, why don’t you run?’ I said, 
‘Ma, I've told the people I will be Gover- 
nor, not President.’ And she said, ‘What’s 


It’s a new race for the “Seven Dwarfs’—and maybe a few more characters 





the difference? They won't believe you | 


anyway.’ Cuomo concluded, “When I 
say something, I mean it. Isaid I'm going to 
stay Governor, and that’s the way itis.” At 
a meeting of editorial cartoonists in Wash- 
ington the next day, Cuomo was asked 
what he would do if there were a genuine 
draft. He smiled ambiguously and said, “I 
would do the right thing.” 

Nunn has been having it both ways 
since saying in February the Iran-contra 
investigation and arms-control issues 
would occupy him for months but not nec- 
essarily always. On Friday he emphasized 





that his door is very much ajar: “No doubt 
a lot of people in Congress and around the 
country are looking for a candidate. I’ve 
been getting a lot of calls.” In July, he 
said, he will begin to reconsider. “The 
question will be,” Nunn said in his best | 
owlish manner, “whether we will have a 
chance to get the nomination with a gen- 
eral set of principles that will allow us to 
be successful in November.” Translation: 
he will run if none of the other Democrats 
plants both feet in the center of the ideo- 
logical spectrum. 

Nunn’s advisers all along have mused 
about the feasibility of having him avoid 








the inhospitable terrain of lowa and New | 
Hampshire. Before Donna Rice got her 
15 minutes of fame, that risky strategy 
could have worked only under a special 
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set of conditions: Hart coming out of those |2 


initial contests with no strong challenger, 
white Southerners gagging at the choice of | 
Hart vs. Jackson, Nunn knocking Hart 
out in the South. The new Nunn scenario 
rests on no other Democrat growing very | 
tall in the next few months. The active 
contenders will be searching for growth 
hormones so as to scare off any latecomer. 
A few of Hart’s moneymen were receiving 
genteel feelers late Thursday. “They 
won't go as a group,” predicted a rival’s fi- 
nance chairman. “They'll scatter to three 
or four candidates at least.” 

This competition will be part of what 
might be called the “underground prima- 
ry,” an obscure combat waged when no 
nationally known contenders dominate 
public attention. While the candidates 
will continue to campaign vigorously in 
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Iowa and New Hampshire, each camp 
will also be vying for the support of insid- 
ers and for favorable coverage. The inter- 
im prize: anointment by the national 
press as one of the three or four “top tier” 
candidates. This, along with favorable 
poll ratings, is critical in developing the 
kind of perceived momentum that at- 
tracts dollars and volunteers. 

Through this amorphous process, ten- 
tative tiers are likely to be established well 
before Labor Day. Jackson, by virtue of his 
name recognition and core 
support among blacks, will 

| do well temporarily in the 
polls. But he will continue to 
be handicapped by strongly 
negative reactions in surveys, 
a weak organization and con- 
siderable vulnerabilities in 
the “character” department. 
For the next election at least, 
the top tier in the Democratic 
Party will be all white as well 
as all male. 

When the next round of 
underground primary ratings 
emerges through rough consensus, three of 
the competitors will probably do well for dif- 
ferent reasons. Gephardt has plowed Iowa 
more vigorously than a platoon of farmers 
and managed to identify himself with an is- 
sue—protectionist measures to cut the trade 
deficit—that appeals to labor activists. 
Even those who disagree with Gephardt’s 
approach concede that he has exploited it 
shrewdly, Given the fractured nature of the 
Hart-less field, the support of labor could 
boost Gephardt to top-tier status, though it 








] 





| across as a take-charge sort with 


may hamper the recent headway he has 
been making in the South. 

Biden, though slow to rev his engines, 
rivals Hart in playing generational poli- 
tics among baby boomers. He competes 
with Cuomo in the passionate-oratory de- 
partment. Biden’s field organization is 
still fledgling. but his ability to raise funds 
awes the competition. Dukakis, with his 
reputation as a successful Governor and 
his popularity in New Hampshire, comes 
poten- 
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The three sideliners: Governor Cuomo and Senators Bradley and Nunn 
Even at ground zero, they turn reluctance into an art form. 


tial. One Hart strategist argues that Du- 
kakis, once he is better known, will attract 
many of Hart’s former supporters. 

If Biden, Gephardt and Dukakis do 
emerge as the summer favorites, the honor 
may be risky. “The lights go up a little earli- 
er on all these guys,” warns a Biden adviser. 
“Some might not be ready for the scrutiny.” 
Joseph Grandmaison, Democratic chair- 
man in New Hampshire, quips, “If I were 
a candidate, you'd find me lighting a candle 
in the local church, praying that no one 








puts ‘front runner’ before my name.” 

One who is ready, at least in terms of 
well-honed views and organization, is 
Babbitt. Like Hart, Babbitt has a posi- 
tion—and a policy paper to prove it—on 
everything. Desperate to score in Iowa, 
Babbitt in late April became the first to 
run television ads there. Because he is still 
a stranger in Washington, Babbitt has 
fared poorly in the underground primary. 

Babbitt’s status as an obscure ex-Go- 
vernor and outsider reminds the galleries 
of Jimmy Carter’s standing 
in the spring of 1975. Car- 
ter—like Babbitt, Gephardt 
and most of the others to- 
day—bet everything on Iowa 
and rode that success 
through New Hampshire. 
The 1988 race resembles the 
one in 1976 in a number of 
ways. But this time the field 
is sosplintered that lowa and 
New Hampshire may pro- 
duce a clutch of losers with- 
out a clear pair of one-two 
winners. 

Since the 1950s political junkies, like 
old horse soldiers reminiscing about Indi- 
an wars, have talked sentimentally of a 
convention that nominates instead of rati- 
fying a decision made in the primaries. 
Says Political Consultant David Garth: 
“We might go to the convention without a 
known outcome for the first time in 
many years.” For all the Democrats, that 
is only one of the tantalizing uncertainties 
to mull over as the campaign starts 
anew. ~~ By Laurence |. Barrett/Washington 


Nearly 50% thought Hart was probably lying when he 





After the Fall 


Ina poll taken for Time Thursday evening, just after he 
suspended campaigning, Gary Hart still dominated the 

} competition, but his popularity had already slipped badly. 

} When respondents were asked whom they would favor with 
Hart out of the race, New York Governor Mario Cuomo 
inherited the front-runner position, despite his repeated 
insistence that he is not a candidate. 


If you had to choose right now, which of these candidates 
would be your first choice as Democratic candidate for 


Last Last Without 
January Thursday Hart 
Gary Hart 37% 26% ed 
Mario Cuomo 14% 18% 20% 
Jesse Jackson 13% 10% 11% 
Bill Bradley 8% 7% 10% 
Richard Gephardt 2% 4% 6% 
Joseph Biden 1% 2% 2% 
Bruce Babbitt 1% 2% 2% 
Michael Dukakis NA 7% 8% 
Paul Simon NA 4% 5% 


George Bush’s lead among Republicans and independents 
dropped from 40% in January to 30%. Next came Robert 
Dole, up 3 points to 23%, far ahead of Jack Kemp at 7%, 
Alexander Haig at 6% and Pat Robertson at 5%. 
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denied having an affair with Donna Rice, but they did not mind 


Hart’s possible strayings as much as the idea that he was not 
being honest. Some 37% believed the incident brought his 
qualifications into question, but 67% believed the press had no 
business exposing the bedroom life of a White House aspirant. 


Which would bother you more—that Gary Hart had sex with 
this woman or that he is not telling the American people 
the truth about it? 


That he had sex with her 7% 
Not telling the truth 69% 


In your view, does this incident bring into question Hart's 
qualifications to be President, or do you believe it has no 





bearing on his qualifications? 
Brings into question 37% 
Has no bearing 60% 


Do you think it is right or wrong for the press to write 
stories about the sex life of presidential candidates? 


Right 27% 
Wrong 67% 


Conducted by telephone among 750 adult Americans by Yankelovich Clancy Shulman, 
The sampling error is plus or minus 4% for the full sample, 4.5% for Democrats and 
independents and 5% for Republicans and independents. The name of Albert Gore wes 
inadvertently omitted from the presidential survey. 
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| etn is the only way you can learn 


Stakeouts and Shouted Questions 





Why political journalism may never be the same 


“Listen to who's talking. 
Journalists! Peeking through 
keyholes!” 

—Hildy Johnson in The 
Front Page 


In the most famous play ever written 
about newspapermen, Ben Hecht and 
Charles MacArthur painted a sardonic 
portrait of hard-boiled, hardhearted jour- 
nalists, but it was a picture tinged with af- 
fection for the profession’s raffish charm. 
Last week, however, many people found 


nothing charming about the press’s role in | 


the collapse of Gary Hart's presidential 
candidacy. If no one actually 
peeped through keyholes, report- 
ers were doing things that 
couldn’t help looking a bit taw- 
dry. A team of journalists 
staked out a man’s home to 
discover who was spending 
the night there. A presiden- 
tial candidate was asked, 
at point-blank range, 
whether he had ever com- 
mitted adultery. TV news- 
casts and newspaper front 
pages were dominated for 
most ofa week with talk of sexual 
dalliances, back doors and yachts 
to Bimini. Along with the ques- 
tions that flew last week about /es 
liaisons dangereuses of Gary 
Hart, a parallel debate was rag- 
ing over whether the press had 
overstepped the bounds of pro- 
priety in trying to bring those in- 
discretions to light. 

Most of the debate focused on 
the Miami Herald, which had set 
Hart’s downfall in motion by 
conducting a 24-hour week- 
end stakeout of his Washing- 
ton town house and finding 
him in the company of an at- 
tractive young woman. In his 
first public response to the Her- 
ald’s charges—delivered, ap- 
propriately enough, before a 
convention of newspaper pub- 
lishers meeting in New York 
City—Hart blasted the paper's 
surveillance and said it raised 
“searching questions” about journalistic 


responsibility. Much of the public seemed | 


to agree. The Miami Herald's own opin- 
ion survey showed that 63% of its readers 
felt that press coverage of Hart's personal 
life had been excessive. Reporters looking 
for Hart’s alleged paramour Donna Rice 
at her rented suburban Miami condomin- 
ium early last week discovered instead a 
band of angry neighbors. “Oh, you press!” 
snapped one woman. “You're always get- 
ling into everybody's bed.” 

Journalists themselves were divided 


over the Herald's decision to stake out 
Hart’s home on an anonymous tip. “The 
notion was to put a citizen under surveil- 
lance,” says Bill Kovach, editor of the At- 
lanta Journal and Constitution. “To me 
that is a technique for police, not journal- 
ists.” A.M. Rosenthal, former executive 
editor of the New York 7imes, criticized 
the Herald's tactics in his op-ed column: 
“I would not have given such an assign- 
ment or allowed one to be made.” Yet a 






































Miami Herald Editor Heath Meriwe' 


Times editorial called the Herald's pursuit 
of the story “eminently justified,” and 
many others agreed. “I would have done 
the same thing if I got the tip they did,” 
says David Hall, editor of the Denver 
Post. “Watching the man’s movements, 
which can be done legally and with dis- 








whether Hart is telling the truth about 
himself.” 

For years there was a scrt of gentle- 
man’s agreement among reporters who 
covered public figures that certain mat- 
ters were off limits. A number of Presi- 
dents, from Warren Harding and Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt through John F. 
Kennedy, were widely known to be con- 
ducting extramarital affairs, or suspected 
of it. Yet reporters for the most part 
avoided the subject in print. The belated 
disclosure of these affairs—especially the 
reports of Kennedy’s many sexual flings, 
including one with a woman linked to 
Mafia figures—helped bring about the 
new climate. “The rules have certainly 
changed,” says Washington Post Execu- 
tive Editor Ben Bradlee, who covered 
Kennedy as a reporter and editor for 
Newsweek and became a good 
friend. “You couldn't get away 

with that now.” 

Other changes have 
_-@ made journalists more will- 
ing to broach such previ- 
ously unmentionable sub- 
jects. A succession of 
public scandals in- 
volving politicians in 
the "60s and ‘70s (in- 
cluding Senator Ed- 
ward Kennedy’s car acci- 
sdent at Chappaquiddick, which 
resulted in the death of a female 
scompanion, and Representative 
[Wilbur Mills’ drunken shenani- 
--egansat the Tidal Basin with a for- 
mer stripper) brought the issue of 
-=womanizing to the forefront. 
~~ With the breakdown of sexual ta- 
| boos in the 1960s, public discus- 
sion of such topics became more 
acceptable. At the same time, 
with the changing status of wom- 
en, society has grown less tolerant 
— of the macho dalliances of 
married men. 

As candidates depend in- 
creasingly on slick media ad- 
visers and “image cam- 
paigns,” the press takes on a 

greater role in trying to illumi- 
nate the person behind the 
facade. What’s more, the perva- 
siveness of the electronic media 
has conditioned Americans to 
expect a more complete picture 
of their political leaders. In the 
days before TV, a clear distinc- 
tion could be maintained in the 
print press between politicians’ 
“onstage” and “offstage” activi- 
ties. Now, with cameras and microphones 
following them everywhere, that distinc- 
tion has broken down. The White House 
tapes showed what President Nixon was 
“really” like; network crews pursue Presi- 
dents even on their vacations. 

Even so, the Herald's decision to con- 
duct a stakeout of Gary Hart's home 
marked something of a watershed for po- 
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litical journalism. The investigation be- 


| gan with two anonymous telephone calls 


to Political Editor Tom Fiedler from a 
woman who claimed that a friend of hers 
was having an affair with Hart. She cited 
several long-distance phone calls between 
Hart and the woman (whom she de- 
scribed but refused to identify), recounted 
a yacht trip they had taken together, and 
said the couple planned to rendezvous at 
Hart’s Washington town house that Fri- 
day. Fiedler was skeptical. But when sev- 
eral details checked out (including, Fied- 
ler discovered, a last-minute switch in 
Hart’s weekend campaign itinerary from 
Louisville to Washington), the newspaper 
decided to follow up. Jim McGee, one of 
the paper’s top investigative reporters, 








hopped a plane to Washington early Fri- 
day evening. 


Mocs took a cab to Hart’s town house 
and stationed himself across the 
street. He saw Hart emerge from the front 
door at 9:30 p.m. with a blond woman 
whom he had noticed aboard the flight 
from Miami. His suspicions aroused, 
McGee kept watch and saw the pair re- 
turn at 11:17. Three other Herald staffers 
(Fiedler, Investigative Editor James Sav- 
age and a photographer) joined the watch 
late Saturday morning. They did not see 
Hart and the woman emerge again until 
shortly after dark Saturday evening. At 
that point Hart apparently noticed the 
surveillance team, and he and his com- 
panion re-entered the town house. Thirty 
minutes later, according to the Herald, 
Hart came out alone, drove his car a short 
distance away, then “walked aimlessly up 
and down” a few blocks. Just outside his 
home, he agreed to an interview. Hart de- 
nied any impropriety but, the reporters 
said, acted nervous and evasive and re- 
fused to let them talk to the woman. After 
20 minutes, Hart ended the interview, and 
the reporters went to a motel to write their 
story, which was rushed into a late edition 
of Sunday’s paper. 

The stakeout was not airtight; no one 
was on the scene between 3 a.m. and 5a.m., 





| and the town house back door was not | 


watched between midnight and 5 a.m., 
leaving the possibility that someone could 
have left the house unnoticed. The news- 
paper's initial story on Sunday failed to 
mention these lapses, but they were laid 
out in full in a follow-up story Monday. 
The paper printed the story with what 
some felt was undue haste. While writing 
the piece late Saturday night, the reporters 
gota call from Hart's friend William Broad- 
hurst, who claimed that Hart’s companion 
and her girlfriend were guests of his. Broad- 
hurst promised the newsmen a lengthier in- 


| terview and an opportunity to talk to the 


women if the reporters would delay their 
story. They refused, fearing that the extra 
time would give the Hart camp a chance to 
construct a cover story and possibly hold a 
press conference to try to discredit the Her- 
ald’s article in advance 

In his speech before the newspaper 
publishers, Hart charged that the Herald 
reporters had “refused to interview the 


very people who could have given them 
the facts before filing their story.” Execu- 
tive Editor Heath Meriwether sharply 
disputed the charge, pointing out that the 
Sunday story contained responses from 
both Broadhurst and Hart. Says Savage 
“If Hart had even hinted that he wanted 
to talk to us again later, we would have 


| done that. But he never told us he would 


give us any further information.” 

Many journalists faulted the Herald 
for not being more cautious with such an 
explosive story. “They rushed the story 
into print,” says George Cotliar, manag- 
ing editor of the Los Angeles Times. “I 
think I would have waited for a day to see 
what Donna Rice had to say.” The Sun- 
day story, in fact, was printed before the 
Herald even learned Rice’s name. But 
Howard Simons, former managing editor 
of the Washington Post and now head of 
the Nieman Foundation at Harvard Uni- 
versity, defends the Herald's actions: “If 


& 


The New Hampshire press conference at which the Senator was asked about adultery 


matums, no negotiations,” he said. “We | 


simply asked to talk to Hart about the in- 
formation we had gathered.” 

Whatever one thinks of the specific 
tactics of the Herald and the Post, it is 
clear that last week’s events carried the 
press into new territory in its coverage of 
sex and politics. “What do the media do 
now about the other 14 people in the pres- 
idential race?” asks F. Richard Ciccone, 
managing editor of the Chicago Tribune. 
“Do we stake them out and make sure 
they are not conducting themselves in any 


| way that we don’t deem acceptable?” 


The answer, of course, is no. Hart's 
case was unique: issues of character had 
dogged his campaign, and rumors of his 
sexual indiscretions had been raised and 
sharply denied. Hart had even invited the 
scrutiny by his challenge to the media ina 
New York Times Magazine story that 
same weekend to “put a tail on me.” In- 
deed, the memory of Hart's painful ordeal 











A taboo of sorts was broken when that question was shouted for all the world to hear 


they’d waited a day, they wouldn't have 
known anything more, except for a pol- 
ished version after the people had got 
their stories together.” 

A more circumspect approach to such 
delicate matters was exhibited later in the 
week by the Posr, whose behavior was 
surely influenced by the controversy that 
engulfed the Herald. The paper's story 
about another Hart sexual liaison origi- 
nated with a tip from a confidential 
source a few days after the Herald story 
broke, and the information, the Post said, 
was “effectively confirmed” by its own in- 
vestigation. But before writing the story, a 
Post reporter informed members of the 
Hart staff of the evidence. A series of dis- 
cussions between the Hart camp and Post 
editors ensued, and it was during this time 
that Hart made his decision to withdraw 
from the race. The paper, as a result, 
printed no details of the sexual affair, de- 
scribing it only as a “relationship with a 
Washington woman.” Executive Editor 
Bradlee denied in the Post's story that a 
deal had been struck. “There were no ulti- 


may make journalists—at least the re- 
sponsible ones—more cautious about 
stakeouts and pursuing anonymous tips in 
the immediate future. (Several news orga- 
nizations, including TIME, received anon- 
ymous tips about other purported Hart af- 
fairs last week.) 

What may havea more lasting impact 
is the extraordinary spectacle of Gary 
Hart being asked by Washington Pos: Re- 
porter Paul Taylor in a frenzied New 
Hampshire press conference if he had 
ever committed adultery. There, on net- 
work TV, a taboo of sorts was broken, and 
the questioning of presidential candidates 
is likely to grow blunter and more person- 
al. Gary Hart’s life changed that Friday 
night when a band of Miami Herald re- 
porters staked out his Capitol Hill town 
house. The already delicate relationship 
between the press and politicians changed 
profoundly, and probably for the worse, 
when that question was shouted for all 
the world to hear — By Richard Zoglin. 
Reported by Barrett Seaman/Washington and 
Don Winbush/Miami, with other bureaus 
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A reasonable driver, guided by the dictates of common sense, 
might very well insist on test drives in all the cars in the Saab 9000's 
class before actually buying a Saab. After all, it never hurts to 
comparison shop. 

A reasonable driver, guided by a 
desire to have a good time, might 
insist on the same thing. After all, 
the class of automobiles we're talking 
about is one of the world’s most 
coveted, the European high-perfor- 
mance sedan. 

Mercedes-Benz, BMW, Audi 
and Volvo all produce models that are comparable to the Saab 9000. 
A very short amount of time in those cars will prove to you that 
“comparable” is a long way from equal. 





Ur 






In terms of performance, the Saab 9000 ‘Turbo can accelerate 
from zero to 60 miles an hour in 7.6 seconds, according to Road & 
Track. Compared to that, a lot of the other cars in this class look 
positively flat-footed. 

In terms of comfort, only the Saab has enough room inside to 
have been designated a “large car” by the U.S. Environmental 
Protection Agency. The others are cramped by comparison. 

And in terms of utility, only the Saab has a fold down, split rear 
seat that allows you to expand the cargo area up to 56 cubic feet 
_ when you need to carry something large. 

So you might feel that you need five test drives before you 
_ choose the Saab 9000. That's perfectly reasonable. 

Or you might just look at the Saab 9000 and say to yourself, 

“I want this car.” That’s perfectly reasonable, too. _. 

The most intelligent cars ever built. SARB (G3, 








To understand 
what is happening today or 
what will happen in the future, 
I look back. 
— Oliver Wendell Holmes 


EXPERIENCE 


You learn to accept risk if you expect gain 

But the risks you face in today's 
complex business climate are many times 
more severe than the simple entrepre- 
neurial risks encountered just a few 
years ago. 

Our experience can help you manage 
these new risks. After all, Fireman's Fund 
has been dealing with changing risk 
environments for 123 years. 

During the Civil War, we began 
underwriting Pacific coastal schooners 
Before long, we were insuring steam- 
ships, then airplanes and now satellites. 

But it hasn't been without cost. 
Fireman's Fund was less than 10 years old 
when we paid dollar for dollar on the 
fire that destroyed Chicago in 1871 Our 
stature among policyholders grew as we 
survived the San Francisco Earthquake 
of 1906 and the economic tremors of 
the Thirties. 

Today we're one of the world’s largest 
commercial insurers, with nearly 
$10 billion in assets and the financial 
integrity to match 

We concentrate our energies on 
property and casualty insurance, under 
writing only those businesses we know 
well. We deal only through a select roster 
of independent agents so that you get the 
finest service. And our people are share- 
holders with a sense of personal commit- 
ment and pride 

Fireman's Fund. For 123 years we've 
been planning for tomorrow. 

Not merely accepting risk, 
but doing something 
about it 


FIREMAN’ FUND 
INSURANCE COMPANIES 
123 years of tomorrows. 
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Private Life, Public Office 





What must voters know about a candidate for President? 





about his abilities? 


George Reedy, press secretary to Presi- 
dent Lyndon Johnson 

“What counts with a candidate for 
President is his character, and nothing 
shows it like his relationship with women. 
Here you have a man who is asking you to 
trust him with your bank account, your 
children, your life and your country for 
four years. If his own wife can’t trust him, 
what does that say? The press doesn’t 
invent stories about the sexual pecca- 
dilloes of candidates. Hart asked to 
be followed around because it was al- 
ready an issue.” 


Betty Friedan, feminist and author of 
The Feminine Mystique 

“Sexual behavior should be a pri- 
vate matter. But somehow flaunting 
it shows an arrogance toward women 
and all voters. There’s a kind of im- 
plied denigration of women, a lack of 
respect of the values of women. It 
suggests an instability that I would 
not want in the President. This is the 
last time a candidate will be able to 
treat women as bimbos.” 





James David Barber, Duke University 
historian and author of The Presi- 
dential Character 

“T don’t think the issue with Hart 
is his mating habits. It’s risk taking, 
it’s throwing down the gauntlet to the 
press. There is a temptation on the 
part of the public to translate politics 
into morals. The public cannot han- 
dle intricate political issues. It can 
handle relatively clear questions: Is 
this guy honest? Is this guy moral?” 





David Garrow, author of Bearing the 
Cross, the Pulitzer-prizewinning biography 
of Martin Luther King Jr. 

“I don’t think the question is monoga- 
my or sex per se, but vulnerability. These 
things that are quasi-secret but known to 
some could make the man vulnerable in 
the exercise of power. It could give power 
and influence to those who know. King 
was aware that J. Edgar Hoover and the 
FBI were trying to record his affairs, but he 
was fundamentally defiant. He determined 
that he was not going to change his life. 
Hart's attitude is that same defiance. But 
Hart is being judged by standards that at 
least half our Presidents would fail. If this 
Standard is going to be applied to Hart, do 
you apply it to everybody?” 





Robert Caro 





Abandoning his race for the White House, Gary Hart complained that 
he had in effect been put under a microscope and then dissected, like 
“some extraordinary creature.” 
voters must judge not only a man’s résumé and policies but also his 
character. Yet what constitutes character? When is an inquiry into a 
politician's private behavior valid, and when is it an intrusion that says nothing 


Just so. In selecting a President, 


Geraldine Ferraro, former New York Con- 
gresswoman and 1984 Democratic vice-pres- 
idential candidate 

“The issue is not whether the press has 
the right to investigate. It’s whar they are 
investigating. The public is entitled to 
know if he is a person who has good judg- 
ment, the right to know if he is smart, the 
right to know if he understands what's go- 





Geraldine Ferraro 
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David Garrow 


ing on. If the Miami Herald had reported 
that Gary Hart had invited to his house a 
contra leader, then I'd be very angry, be- 
cause he has taken a strong stand against 
the contras. I don’t find the Donna Rice 
story relevant to the campaign.” 


James MacGregor Burns, Williams Col- 


lege political scientist and biographer of 


Franklin Roosevelt 


“This is a tragedy, a real loss for all of 


us, that a really impressive man has been 
brought down this way. The character of 
candidates and Presidents is crucial. But 
the media aren't able to deal adequately 
with real and total character; their judg- 
ments are based on such old-fashioned, pu- 
ritanical pieces of evidence. The character 
question should deal with the totality of a 


| person. How does he treat people? Does he 


| husbands and kids onto the platform. 











keep his word? Is he wise and fair? How 
does he handle subordinates? The real hu- 
maneness of the man.” 


Sissela Bok, Brandeis University professor 
of philosophy and author of Lying and oth- 
er books on ethics 

“The most loving of fathers and hus- 
bands have failed at governing. By the 
standards of the ideal husband, men like 
Thomas Jefferson and Franklin Roose- 
velt might have been disqualified. What’s 
really at issue with Hart? Not whether 
he’s the perfect husband. It’s whether or 
not the man is telling the truth. Voters 
need to be able to trust candidates and 
Presidents, not take comfort in their suc- 
cessful marriages. In the past, candidates 
didn’t feel so obliged to drag wives and 


Now it’s become obligatory. And some- 
times it leads to great anguish.” 


Doris Kearns Goodwin, biographer 
of Lyndon Johnson and author of 
The Fitzgeralds and the Kennedys 

“In the past allegations of extra- | 
marital affairs had no impact on an 
Administration because the reporting 
didn’t occur until the presidency was 
over. This may be the first time that 
this issue affects the course of the fu- 
ture. If the Hart episode reveals a 
sense of insulation, that he could take 
these kinds of risks and not worry 
about appearance, then that’s worri- 
some. Because when Presidents get 
into the structure of the White House, 
they begin to feel above ordinary 
rules and believe they can take risks 
and not get caught. 

“In some ways affairs show a hu- 
man quality to these people. So I 
guess you have to ask yourself wheth- 
er you'd prefer Franklin Roosevelt 
with Lucy Mercer and John Kenne- 
dy with his various women to Rich- 
ard Nixon in his striped pajamas 
talking to Bebe Rebozo.” 
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David Reisman, Harvard sociologist 

“T'm against the cult of candor, of 
letting it all hang out. To moralize on 
this issue in the campaign without talking 
about truly important things like the arms 
race trivializes our society. No one can af- 
ford to be President who has no imagina- | 
tion, but I fear that is what we are begin- 
ning to get.” 





Robert Caro, biographer of Robert Moses 
and Lyndon Johnson 

“It’s legitimate to try to know all we can 
about a candidate. The moral and personal 
tone a President sets is as vital for the nation 
as his foreign policy. If we had known more 
about the character of some Presidents, we 
might not have elected them. Nonetheless, 
there is an element of prurience—and not 
just with the press. What's wrong is that we 
give the sexual revelations such dispropor- 
tionate weight.” es 
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The Man Who Ran the Show 


Secor di descr ibes how his private network subverted ted publicly stated policy 


months the story had 
been coming out in frag- 
ments, pieced together by 
investigators from  closed- 
door testimony and mes- 
sages; the public saw the major players 
only as disembodied words on paper. But 
last week the Iran-contra affair finally put 
on flesh and acquired a breathing pres- 
ence. A stocky, round-faced figure ap- 
peared on the TV screen to state in effect 
I was there, it really happened, and this is 


what I did 


For 


That was perhaps the major impact of 


Richard Secord’s testimony, which occu- 
pied the entire first week of public hear- 
ings by the joint congressional committee 
| investigating the most explosive political 








scandal in a decade. Testifying primarily | ed conviction that he had done notaing 


in the unemotional tones of a math pro- 
fessor but occasionally displaying flashes 
of deadpan wit and, under cross-examina- 
tion, an acerbic temper, the retired Air 
Force major general described for four 
days how he organized and ran a private 
network that at the Government's behest 
secretly supplied arms to the contras in 
Nicaragua and later to Iran. Much of the 
story had been told before, most notably 
in the scathing February report of the 
Tower commission. But for the first time, 
the public was hearing it as a consecutive 
narrative from the lips of a major play- 
er—a very self-confident participant who 
testified voluntarily, without immunity 


from prosecution, on the frequently stat- 


il 





wrong 

In detailing the elaborate private net- 
work that was set up by Oliver North to 
funnel arms to the contras and initiate the 
failed weapons-for-hostages deals with 
Iran, Secord painted a picture that was far 
more horrifying than he seemed to real- 
ize. It showed the scope of the Adminis- 
tration’s deceit in circumventing the con- 
gressional ban on military aid to the 
contras and the depths of its hypocrisy in 
violating the Government’s proclaimed 
policy against dealing with terrorists. Se- 
cord also showed, again with little aware- 
ness of its significance, how dangerous it 
can be when the Government seeks to 
avoid constitutional constraints by allow- 
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ing a group of freewheeling private opera- 
tives to conduct a secret foreign policy 
with American weapons and funds 
Among the most important of his 
revelations 
> Secord heard from North that Ronald 
Reagan knew about the diversion of prof- 
its from the Iranian arms sales to the 
contras. North told Secord that “in some 
conversations” he had mused to the Pres- 
ident about the irony of having the 
Ayatullah Ruhollah Khomeini unwit- 
tingly finance the Nicaraguan guerrillas 
But given North’s reputation for embel- 
lishing or even inventing conversations 
between the President and himself, 
should what he told Secord be believed? 
| “I did not take it as a joke,” said Secord 
Nonetheless, he said he was “skeptical” 
about North’s report of the conversations, 
because “it did not sound like the kind of 
conversation you would have in the office 
of the Commander in Chief.” Reagan, 
questioned by reporters at a ceremony in 
the White House Rose Garden, growled, 
“TI did not know about” the possibly illegal 
diversion 
> Secord described his contra supply op- 
eration to William Casey, then director 
of the CIA, at three meetings during the 
period when any Government assistance 
to the Nicaraguan rebels was forbidden 
by Congress. One of those meetings was 
held in the White House. Casey ap- 
proved of the supposedly private arms 
operation. In an interview with TIME last 
December, which turned out to be his fi- 
nal public comment on the affair before 
he was hospitalized for a brain tumor, 
Casey insisted, “We were barred from 
| being involved with the contras, and we 
| kept away from that.’ Secord said he 
doubted Casey knew about the diversion 
| of profits from Iranian arms sales to the 


“ 
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contras. But his testimony about his 
meetings with Casey and about the assis- 
tance that CIA operatives in Central 
America gave to the contra supply opera- 
tion indicates that the agency, contrary 
to Casey’s denials, was deeply involved 
in the illegal supply activities. Casey will 
never get the chance to clarify his role: 
he died last Wednesday, on the second 
day of Secord’s testimony 

> Only about $3.5 million of the $30 mil- 
lion that Iran paid for U.S. weapons was 
spent to assist the contras. Another $1 
million was spent on other covert activi- 
ties that Secord would not fully describe, 
and $2 million is still unaccounted for 
Nearly $8 million is sitting in frozen Swiss 
bank accounts controlled by Secord’s 
business partner, the Iranian-born Albert 
Hakim. What will eventually happen to 
this money is uncertain 

> When the story of the arms sales to Iran 
began breaking last November and Rea- 
gan had to say something publicly, Secord 
took it upon himself to draft a speech for 
the President, unapologetically laying out 
most of the facts about the supply of arms 
to both Iran and the contras (though not 
the money connection between the two) 
Secord sent the draft to North. But North 
told him someone in the White House 
he did not say who—had rejected the 
draft as “too hard.” Reagan’s eventual 
speech, delivered last Nov. 13, was uncon- 
vincingly vague about the Iran deals and 
did not mention the contras at all 

> On Nov. 25, the day Attorney General 
Edwin Meese made public the Iran-con- 
tra connection and North was fired from 
the National Security Council staff, 
North and Secord met in a Virginia hotel 
room that Secord had rented to talk 
things over. North received two phone 
calls: the first from Vice President George 





Bush, the second from the President who 
had just dismissed him. (North, a Marine 
lieutenant colonel, stood at attention to 
receive the call from Reagan.) So far as 
Secord could tell, both expressed regret 
and thanked North for his efforts 

These and other portions of Secord’s 
tale remain to be confirmed, challenged 
or expanded by subsequent witnesses, 
prominently including former National 
Security Adviser Robert McFarlane, who 
will testify this week; Hakim, who has the 
most detailed records of the maze of Swiss 
bank accounts through which Iranian and 
contra arms money flowed; and eventual- 
ly North. But only one or two of these wit- 
nesses will be in a position to give testimo- 
ny as detailed and sweeping as Secord’s 

The procedure followed by the House 
and Senate select committees, which are 
sitting as a joint body, resembled a good- 
cop-tough-cop routine. Secord was first 
questioned for two days by John Nields, 
counsel for the House panel, who for the 
most part tried simply to elicit the former 
general's basic story by posing questions 
of the please-describe-that-meeting vari- 
ety. Secord related that North had asked 
him in the summer of 1985 to put together 
a private network to take over the deliv- 
ery of arms to the contras after Congress 


had passed its ban. Just as he was getting | 


his group of ex-military officers and CIA 
men together, Secord asserted, North 
called on him in November 1985 to rescue 
a shipment by Israel of U.S.-made arms to 
Iran that had run into snags in Portuga 

That led to some quasi-diplomatic assign- 
ments, meeting with Iranian Middleman 
Manucher Ghorbanifar to hear his pro- 
posals for the exchange of U.S. weapons 
for American hostages (or “boxes,” as 
Ghorbanifar termed them in a particular- 
ly repulsive code word) held in Lebanon 
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In early 1986 Secord was designated, in 
his words, as “the commercial cutout” to 
arrange the secret delivery of more weap- 
ons from U.S. stockpiles to Iran. 

In his matter-of-fact tones, Secord 
added some intriguing touches of cloak- 
and-daggery to this recital. At one point, 
he brought his partner Hakim to a meet- 
ing with Ghorbanifar as a translator, but 
since Ghorbanifar already knew Hakim 
and considered him an “enemy of the 
[Iranian] state,” Secord dressed up the 
bald Hakim in a wig and glasses and 
passed him off as a Turk. “It flew,” said 
Secord laconically. At another point, Se- 
cord considered Ghorbanifar so untrust- 
worthy that he told the Iranian middle- 
man he would recommend to the U.S. 
Government that Ghorbanifar be “termi- 
nated.” Recounted Secord, with the bar- 
est ghost of a smile: “He misinterpreted 
that.” The Senate Caucus 
Room broke up in laughter. 

After Nields’ basic 
questioning, Senate Com- 
mittee Counsel Arthur Li- 
man conducted what 
amounted to a_ withering 
cross-examination, speak- 
ing in deceptively mild 
tones but homing in repeat- 


edly on sticky issues. Secord To the U.S Still in Swiss accounts | had been doing, but the 
rapidly lost his composure, Treasury for arms controlled by or President was as well.” The 
once snapping at Liman, held for Hakim former general admitted, 


“Let’s get off the subject!” 
in the voice of a general 
barking at a_ lieutenant. 
“You making the rulings?” 
Liman inquired mildly. 
“No, sir,” replied Secord. 
“But I did not come here to 
be badgered.” 

Liman, and legislators 
who took over the question- 


ing Thursday afternoon and material from it. Secord refused on the 
Friday, pursued three main the U.S. to Iran $1 million — or ground that El Salvador 
lines of inquiry: For other projects pou! an airstrip was vital to the whole oper- 

1) Was Secord, as he TIME Chart by involvingcovert $2million ation, and continued to 
claimed, a disinterested pa- cynthia avs activities Unaccounted for have planes take off from 


triot acting at Government 

request to attain what he thought were 
worthy foreign policy goals? Or was he 
out for profit? Secord repeatedly insisted 
that from mid-1985 on he “forswore” any 
profit. Liman pressed Secord about 
closed-door testimony taken previously 
from Robert Dutton, an associate in the 
contra supply network. Dutton had said 
Secord considered selling the network’s 
assets, which eventually included five 
aircraft and facilities in El Salvador and 
Costa Rica, to the CIA for $4 million. 
Wrong, said Secord: he intended, once 
Congress permitted a resumption of open 
Government military aid to the contras, 
as it did last October, to donate the assets 
to the CIA free. 

Another bone of contention was the 
$7.9 million paid by Iran for U.S, weapons 
and left in Swiss accounts. Legislators 
contended that it is Government proper- 
ty, since it derives from the sale of federal 
assets. Secord insisted that it properly be- 
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$12.3 million } 





$3 million 
For the shipment 
of arms and related 


longed to the “enterprise,” meaning es- 
sentially Hakim and him. Under that in- 
terpretation, observed House Counsel 
Nields, “you could have gone off and 
bought an island in the Mediterranean.” 
Yes, said Secord, “but I did not go to Bim- 
ini.” The allusion to Gary Hart's troubles 
set off a gale of laughter. Secord eventual- 
ly asserted that he intended to donate his 
share of any money that might be left af- 
ter paying bills to a fund being established 
in memory of Casey to aid the contras. In 
response, Republican Senator Warren 
Rudman of New Hampshire sternly 
warned the erstwhile covert operator that 
he did not have a “right to send that mon- 
ey anywhere. That money belongs to the 
people of the United States.” A G.O.P. 
Senate colleague, Paul Trible of Virginia, 
told Secord later, “I think you're both pa- 
triot and profiteer.” 


MONEY TRAILS 


How the Iranian money 
was spent, according to 
Secord's testimony 





2) Did Secord’s activities, and those 
of Government officials who assisted 
him, violate the law? The principal stat- 
ute at issue is the Boland amendment, 
which from October 1984 to October 
1986 banned direct or indirect Govern- 
ment military aid to the contras. Secord 
insisted that the Boland amendment did 
not apply to private citizens like him 
unless those citizens used money appro- 
priated by Congress, which Secord said 
they did not do. He testified, however, 
that his network had received extensive 
help from Government officials; in addi- 
tion to North, who oversaw the whole 
Operation, these included several CIA 
agents and former Ambassador to Costa 
Rica Lewis Tambs. Democratic Con- 
gressman Louis Stokes of Ohio pointed 
out that all drew Government salaries 
paid out of appropriated funds. Commit- 
tee members appeared to be trying to 
build a record that Independent Counsel 







"$3.5 million 
For contra supply 
operations, including 








Lawrence Walsh might use to indict Se- 
cord for conspiracy to violate the Bo- 
land amendment. 

3) Legality aside, was it proper for the 
Government to pursue important foreign 
policy goals by enlisting private citizens 
who operated with no accountability to 
Congress or the public? This all-impor- 
tant question did not get the attention it 
deserved, but testimony did bring out that 
Secord operated what amounted to his 
own air force, with its own sources of 
funding and its own communications net- 
work, a set of encryption devices supplied 
by North. Democratic Senator David 
Boren of Oklahoma pressed Secord hard 
to admit he was in effect running his own 
foreign policy. Secord conceded that his 
role was “very strange” but insisted 
that he had operated with the full 
knowledge and approval of Government 
officials, primarily North 
but also Casey and Nation- 
al Security Advisers Mc- 
Farlane and John Poin- 
dexter. In fact, Secord ear- 
lier in the hearings said, “I 
was told by Admiral Poin- 
dexter in January of °86 
that not only was he 
pleased with the work that 










































































however, that he had once 
defied Government policy. 
Last August, North’s depu- 
ty, Lieut. Colonel Robert 
Earl, directed him to shut 
down the portion of his 
contra-supply operation run 
out of El Salvador because 
that country’s government 
was getting nervous about 


there to drop arms by para- 
chute to the contras in Nicaragua. 

As television theater, the first week of 
hearings was marred by endless haggling 
over the whereabouts of small sums of 
money, some inconclusive legal wrangling 
and some regrettable oratorical grand- 
standing by committee members. None- 
theless, the story is riveting, the conduct of 
the committee on the whole serious and 
dignified, and the essential subject one of 
the most vital imaginable: nothing less 
than the accountability of the Government 
to its citizens under its own laws. After 
months of rumor, surmise and agonized 
mystery, the nation is at last starting to 
hear the full Iran-contra story from the 
participants. As further witnesses testify 
about the remaining puzzles of the linked 
arms operations, the hearings should be an 
absorbing, occasionally dry and legalistic, 
but always vital show right through the 
summer. —By George J. Church. Reported by 
Michael Duffy and Hays Gorey/Washington 
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Death of an Expert Witness 


As a pro in the business of 

espionage, William Casey 

operated in a world of ma- 

nipulated fact and disinfor- 

mation, a place where can- 

dor is rarely considered a virtue and 

anyone asking questions should be treat- 

ed with suspicion. No, he insisted from 

the first, he knew nothing about money 

from Iranian arms sales being funneled to 

the contras. Even Richard Secord, who 

helped oversee the diversion of funds and 

| testified on Capitol Hill last week about 

his meetings with Casey, could 

not say with certainty whether 
the CIA director knew 

Now, despite indications that 





other witnesses may tell the 
House-Senate Iran-contra hear- 
ings that Casey knew more, 


much more, than he admitted, a 
great deal is likely to remain for- 
ever uncertain. Said Republican 
Senator Patrick Leahy of Ver- 
mont after the CIA director died 
of pneumonia last week, follow- 
ing several months of illness 
“There are some things about 
this scandal that he takes to the 
grave. Knowing Bill Casey, I 
think he’d prefer it that way.” 
His public manner, and 
sometimes his personal demean- 


or, seemed designed to keep se- 
crets. He mumbled and seemed 
to bumble, and wherever he 


worked in his dozen years as a 
top federal official, his desk and 
even his clothes suggested a 
mindless disarray. When the 
Tower commission tried to find 
out why a memo Casey had writ- 
ten about the Iran-contra affair 
never reached the White House 
his aide’s explanation seemed al- 
most plausible: Casey had put it 
in the wrong Out box 

Yet behind the befuddled 
pose lurked one of Washington’s shrewd- 
est and most agile minds—an avid reader 
with a remarkable memory. Casey’s skills 
at deception, in fact, helped him launch 
his career with the secretive Office of 
Strategic Services in World War II (he 
planted spies in Nazi-occupied Europe) 
and finally brought him his last and high- 
est post, as a CIA director who particular- 
ly favored covert operations 

Toward the end of his distinguished if 
always faintly controversial career, how- 
ever, Casey’s reputation for keen intellect 
seemed at odds with his testimony before 
members of Congress last Dec. 10. To 
pointed inquiries on Iranscam, he repeat- 
edly answered, “I don’t know.” The Sen- 
ate Intelligence Committee had planned 
to quiz him on Dec. 16, but he suffered a 
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William Joseph Casey: 1913-1987 


seizure the day before and then under- 
went surgery for a cancerous tumor in his 
brain. He never recovered, and spent his 
last months in and out of hospitals 
Throughout his private and public 
career, Casey had been supremely self- 
confident and aggressive. Born in New 
York City, he was a postwar success as an 
attorney, a university lecturer on law and 
the author of humdrum books like How 
Federal Tax Angles Multiply Real Estate 
Profits. Not a humble man, he once 


boasted, “I was never in a law firm where 


I wasn’t bringing in 75% of the business.” 

In his only try for elective office, Ca- 
sey sought the Republican nomination for 
the House from New York’s Third Con- 
gressional District in 1966 but failed to 
unseat a more conservative G.O.P. Con- 
gressman in the primary. He helped 
Richard Nixon win the presidency in 
1968, then headed a committee that pro- 
moted Nixon’s antiballistic-missile pro- 
gram. Casey came in for heavy criticism 
when he produced advertisements for the 
program that were signed by an embar- 
rassingly large number of defense con- 
tractors. Offered membership on the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission by 
Nixon in 1971, Casey took the job and a 
relatively insignificant $40,000 salary af- 
ter explaining earlier, “I’ve made all the 








He leaves a powerful legacy and many unanswered questions 


A lover of covert action and patriotic commitment 


money in business that my family could 
ever spend I want to do something 
more meaningful.” 

As chairman of the SEC, Casey was 
credited with tightening enforcement pro- 
cedures. He came under fire in two major 
matters but denied wrongdoing in both 
instances: he was accused of withholding 
documents from congressional investiga- 
tors probing alleged payments from Inter- 
national Telephone & Telegraph Corp. to 
the G.O.P. to influence a Justice Depart- 
ment antitrust action, and of helping 
impede an SEC investigation of fugitive 
Financier Robert L. Vesco. Casey weath- 
ered such tempests to gain Senate confir- 
mation as Under Secretary of State for 
Economic Affairs in 1973 and president 
of the Export-Import Bank in 1974 

Reagan, who had not known 
= Casey well, plucked him out of 
= private law practice in 1980 to 
replace Campaign Director John 
» Sears after a dismal performance 
in the Iowa primary. When other 
staffers seemed unsure about 
which of Reagan's cronies was 
really in charge of the campaign, 
Casey said bluntly, “I’m the 
boss.” He helped Reagan gain 
the White House, and the two 
became good friends 

As head of the CIA from 1981 
until his illness forced him to re- 
sign in January, Casey increased 
the agency’s budget and man- 
ning levels and sharply improved 
its analytical capabilities. The 
Company’s strengthened morale 
began to slip again, however, af- 
ter 1984 disclosures that the 
agency had mined Nicaraguan 
harbors and authored a hand- 
book for contras that encouraged 
assassination and kidnaping. Al- 
though there were suggestions 
that Casey’s facile mind might 
have been hampered by his med- 
ical problems in the last months 
of his service, tests immediately 
after his surgery suggested that 
he had not been impaired before 
he was hospitalized 

In an interview with TIME in 
December, Casey ticked off a list of accu- 
rate crisis predictions in regions ranging 
from Central America to the Philippines 
and said, with a professional’s pride, 
“The intelligence performance of this 
country has improved tremendously over 
the last six years.” Hawaii Democrat 
Daniel Inouye, who co-chairs the Iran- 
contra panel, reminded his audience last 
week that no matter how many times 
Casey’s name comes up during the hear- 
ings, “it should not obscure [his] distin- 
guished record of commitment to this 
country.” An expression of his commit- 
ment goes on. Instead of flowers, Casey’s 
family asked that contributions in 
his name be given to the Nicaraguan 
contras By Ed Magnuson. 


Reported by Bruce van Voorst/Washington 
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| A Reply to Nixon and Kissinger 





“We should collect our winnings” at a summit 


by George P. Shultz 


The arms-control deal that Ronald Reagan and Mikhail Gor- 
bachev are expected to sign at a summit later this year was sharply 
criticized by Richard Nixon in an interview two weeks ago in TIME 
and in a syndicated article he co-authored with Henry Kissinger. 
The Secretary of State offered this reply for TIME: 


he U.S. and the Soviet Union appear to be nearing an agree- 

ment on intermediate-range nuclear forces (INF). Such an 
agreement is not assured—our negotiators still have important 
work before the m—but if it is concluded, it would constitute the 
first time in 25 years of U.S.-Soviet arms-control talks that sig- 
nificant and verifiable reductions in any category of offensive nu- 
clear weapons had taken place. Now some are questioning 
whether an agreement along the lines emerging would be in our 
interest. The Administration’s judgment is that it would be de- 
cidedly so. 

In the mid-1970s Moscow began to deploy the SS-20, a high- 
ly accurate missile with three nuclear warheads that could reach 
London in twelve minutes. The U.S. had withdrawn its last INF 
missile from Europe more than a decade earlier. In 1979 we and 
our NATO allies agreed that our objective in response to the SS- 
20s was to get the Soviets to pull them out. Failing that, we 
should counter these missiles 
with NATO deployments. 

When, in 1981, President 
Reagan first proposed the 
zero option, a plan to elimi- 
nate longer-range INF 
(LRINF) missiles, we had not 
yet deployed a single weapon 
of this type. The Soviets were 
not willing to bargain. In 
1983 we proposed an interim 
agreement: equal U.S. and 
Soviet levels worldwide be- 
low NATO's planned deploy- 
ment of 572 LRINF warheads. 
The Soviets still said no. By 
last October a sizable number 
of the U.S. missiles was in 
place. 

At his meeting with the 
President in Reykjavik, Gen- 
eral Secretary Gorbachev said he was now prepared for an inter- 
im agreement—a limit of 100 LRINF missile warheads for each 
side, all deployed outside Europe. This was consistent with 
the US. interim proposal, although key issues remained. Thus 
NATO’s resolve may have brought us to the point of success. 

To reach the equal levels, the Soviet arsenal would be re- 
duced by more than 1,300 LRINF missile warheads and ours by 
some 200. For the first time since the 1950s no Soviet LRINF mis- 
siles would be deployed in Europe. In Asia, Soviet LRINF war- 
heads would be reduced by more than 80%. 

Former President Nixon and former Secretary of State Kis- 
singer are concerned that such an outcome would render our 
overall deterrent capabilities more vulnerable. Others have ex- 
pressed concern that it would lead to the “denuclearization” of 
Europe or the “decoupling” of the U.S. from its security commit- 
ments to the Continent. These are avowedly the objectives of So- 
viet policy. We are not going to accede to them. But it is not nec- 
essary to abandon the quest for nuclear arms cuts to defeat these 
Soviet aims. 

For two decades NATO’s strategy of flexible response has 
depended on three elements: strong conventional forces in 
place in Europe, balanced nuclear forces deployed in support 











of allied forces on the Continent, and U.S. strategic systems as 
the ultimate deterrent force. Today this doctrine is firmly 
established among Western allies, and we are determined to 
sustain it. 

Even after an INF agreement, NATO would retain a robust 
deterrent. More than 4,000 U.S. nuclear weapons would still be 
in Europe, on aircraft that could retaliate deep into the Soviet 
Union and on remaining missiles and nuclear artillery. NATO is 
planning or undertaking modernization of several of these 
systems. Also, several hundred submarine-launched ballistic- 
missile warheads would remain available to the Supreme NATO 
Commander. Thus, even after eliminating LRINF missiles, we 
could continue to discourage a Soviet attack without relying ex- 
clusively on strategic systems. Perhaps even more significant 
are our 40 years of shared political and defense goals, integrat- 
ed command structure, technological know-how and military 
preparedness. These factors, together with the continued de- 
ployment in Europe of more than 300,000 U.S. troops, inexora- 
bly link the U.S. to Europe in a way that will continue to deter 
Soviet adventurism on the Continent. 

We and our allies are working to meet the threat posed by 
the long-standing imbalance in conventional forces in Europe, 
both by strengthening our 
defenses and by discussing 
with the Soviets new conven- 
tional arms-control talks 
that would cover the whole 
of Europe. But linking an 
INF agreement to conven- 
tional force reductions would 
distort the reason for the de- 
cision to deploy U.S. LRINF 
missiles in the first place. 
The intent was to offset the 
SS-20s or, preferably, to se- 
cure their removal, not to 
provide NATO’s sole means of 
compensating for the con- 
ventional imbalance. This 
linkage would also mock our 
negotiators’ persistent efforts 
to break the Soviet linkage 
between INF and SDI as well 
as other issues, a tactic that stalled progress in Geneva and 
Reykjavik. To add a new demand now that an INF agreement 
be linked to conventional reductions, which will undoubtedly 
take many more years to negotiate, would be tantamount to 
introducing a “killer amendment.” 

One must ask whether we wish to deny ourselves the success 
we have achieved in the negotiations and leave Europe in the 
shadow of the Soviet SS-20s, with far more of them facing our 
Asian friends and allies as well. 

Working with our allies, we have been careful to ensure that 
an INF agreement would be beneficial in its own right. We have 
insisted that it result in an equal outcome for the U.S. and the 
US.S.R., that it be global in scope and not simply shift the threat 
of missile deployments from Europe to Asia, and that it be verifi- 
able. If the Soviets meet our terms, we should not forgo the bene- 
fits of such an agreement, even as we seek the stabilizing reduc- 
tions in strategic offensive arms that are our highest priority and 
as we work to redress the conventional imbalance. 

We are on the right course toward the goal set by NATO. We 
should stick with it, collect our winnings, take pride in the suc- 
cess that NATO’s steadiness has produced, and move on to further 
building of alliance strength and cohesion. 
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ARCHIVES 


_ABlast from 
Probes Past 


Dirty tricks. Pungent character 
assessments. Expletives unde- 
leted. Not far from the Iran- 
contra hearings, another por- 
tentous probe into White 
House misdoings came briefly 
back to life last week. Reason 
the National Archives made 
public more than 250,000 pages 
of sensitive documents accu- 
mulated during the 1974 Wa- 
tergate investigation of Rich- 
ard Nixon. The papers come 
from the files of such top Nixon 
aides as John Dean, John Ehr- 
lichman and Egil Krogh Jr 
Among the newly unearthed 
gems 

> A 1971 Nixon directive to tar 
John F. Kennedy with the as- 
sassination of former Vietnam- 
ese President Ngo Dinh Diem 
> A 1969 Nixon memo to 
White House Counsellor Ehr- 
lichman suggesting legislation 
that would require financial 
disclosure by judges as a “subtle 
and effective way to get at some 
of the real crooks on the highest 
court.” 

>» A 1972 quip by New York’s 
then Governor, Nelson Rocke- 
feller, to the effect that the 
Democratic presidential slate 
Ought to pair Ted Kennedy 
with Thomas Eagleton, one im- 
plicated in the Chappaquid- 
dick drowning and the other 
known to have undergone elec- 
troshock therapy. Rockefeller 
dubbed the duo “waterproof 
and shockproof.” 











A fire, then a fire storm: rebuilt row houses in Philly 





The documents represent 
only a fraction of the 1.5 mil- 
lion-page trove sequestered by 
Congress during the Watergate 
probe. Further releases are ex- 
pected, but Nixon and his for- 
mer associates are still chal- 
lenging disclosure of some of 
the remaining materia! 


Hooking Some 
Big Fish 


The scheme was known as Op- 
eration Pisces, and Attorney 
General Edwin Meese last 
week hailed it as “remark- 
able.” So it was: the largest and 
most successful undercover 
ploy in federal drug law en- 
forcement history. Acting si- 
multaneously in Los Angeles, 
Miami and New York City, 
U.S. Drug Enforcement Ad- 
ministration officials reeled 
in some 80 smugglers, dealers 
and middlemen, and issued ar- 
rest warrants for about 35 
more. An additional 351 peo- 
ple had already been nabbed 
on the basis of tips from the 
three-year operation. About 
$49 million in cash and prop- 


é 





erty, along with 19,000 Ibs. of | 


cocaine with a street value of 
$270 million or so, was also 
seized 

Pisces started small, when 
DEA agents posing as money 
launderers infiltrated the U.S 
branch of the Colombian drug- 
smuggling cartel. Over time, 
the undercover cops won the 
confidence of higher-ups 








Meese with haul of Pisces cocaine 


through efficient, discreet ser- 
vice. And they obtained un- 
precedented cooperation from 
authorities in Panama, where 
many of the drug Mafia’s ill- 
gotten gains were traced. Be- 
sides netting hordes of drug 
traffickers, the coolly efficient 
agents showed a profit. Opera- 
tion Pisces made $4.3 million 
in money-laundering commis- 
sions before the DEA wrapped 
up the operation 


CONGRESS 


Next: More 
Taxes on Sin? 


When the US. Senate gave 
initial approval last week to a 
$1 trillion budget that includes 
an $18.3 billion tax increase, it 
did not specify precisely how 
those new levies might be 
raised. One ploy Congress is 
almost certain to consider, 
though, is a steeper “sin tax” 
on such items as alcohol and 
tobacco. A congressional study 
has estimated that raising the 
federal excise tax on each bot- 
ue of wine and six-pack of 
beer by around 50¢ could swell 
coffers by more than $4 bil- 
lion, while a 16¢ increase on 
each pack of cigarettes could 
bring in $2.9 billion. 

Whether the legislators go 
after sin or something else, the 
proposed budget faces rough 
slogging at the White House 
Says Administration Spokes- 
man Marlin Fitzwater: “We do 
not agree that [new] taxes are 
necessary. Period.” 
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PHILADELPHIA 


Bad News for 


|_Mayor Goode 





Two years have passed since a 
fiery confrontation with the 
radical black cult known as 
MOVE left eleven dead and cli- 
maxed with a police bomb’s 
destroying 61 Philadelphia 
row houses. Almost all the 236 
surviving residents have since 
moved back into rebuilt 
homes, but the action still 


haunts the administration of | 


Democratic Mayor W. Wilson 
Goode. Last week a grand jury 
investigating cost overruns as- 
sociated with the $9 million 
home-reconstruction project 
recommended theft charges 
against two developers and 
blasted the mayor’s office for 
what it termed a “morass of 
incompetence, ineptitude and 
mismanagement.” The grand 
jury said it has discovered 
more than $200,000 worth of 
illicit funneling of funds, sala- 
ries and equipment from the 
reconstruction project, along 
with $150,000 in other ques- 
tionable disbursements. Much 
of the blame for the fiasco, said 
the jury’s report, “lies with 
the mayor and the key people 
on whom he relied.” Replied 
Goode: “I wanted more than 
anything else in the world to 
get those families back in their 
homes, and therefore I took 
aggressive, unusual steps to 
achieve that.” Philadelphians 
will make a further judgment 
in the Democratic mayoral 
primary next week. 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


A Lurch to the Right 


White voters frightened by violence turn their backs on reform 





early every aspect of life in South 

Africa is a stark study in black 

and white. That was clearer than 

ever last week after a strong swing 
to the right in a whites-only national elec- 
tion. A jubilant State President P.W. Bo- 
tha, whose party increased its seats in 
Parliament, went on national television 
after declaring victory and said, “The out- 
side world must accept that the white 
| electorate is here to stay and has a special 
| duty in South Africa.” To Anglican Arch- 
bishop Desmond Tutu, one of the coun- 
try’s best-known blacks, the election car- 
ried a very different lesson. Said the 1984 
Nobel Peace laureate: “We have entered 
the darkest age in the history of our 
country.” 

The ruling National Party, which has 
been in power since 1948, won 52% of the 
popular vote and 123 of the 166 elected 
seats in the all-white House of Assembly 
But the surprise winner was the far-right 
Conservative Party, a group of former 
Nationalists who broke away from the 
party five years ago because they thought 
the government was making too many 
concessions to the country’s 30 million 
nonwhites. It received 26% of the vote 
and increased its parliamentary strength 
from 17 to 22 seats 

While the right was getting stronger, 
parties advocating changes in apartheid, 
the country’s system of racial separation, 
were the big losers. The Progressive Fed- 
eral Party won just 14% of the vote, and 
its seats in Parliament dropped from 25 to 
19. The P.F.P. was the official opposition 
party in the outgoing Parliament, but that 
role will now be assumed by the Conser- 
vatives. The New Republic Party, anoth- 
er liberal group, lost four of its five seats. 
Acknowledged Progressive Leader Colin 
Eglin: “I cannot deny that the results pose 
a major setback for the P.F.P. and the con- 
cept of a reform alliance developing into 
an alternative government. There is no 
doubt that the election in its totality rep- 
resents a lurch to the right.” 

The three-month election campaign 
was marked by ferment and friction 
among the country’s 5 million whites. Af- 
rikaners, the descendants of the country’s 
first European settlers, had previously 
been a largely cohesive group that gener- 
ally opposed change. But in recent times a 
growing number of them have been dis- 
cussing the need for fresh approaches to 
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racial policies. Leaders of the powerful 
Dutch Reformed Church and professors 
from several universities have called for 
new thinking about old problems. 

White voters listened to the debate, 
but that did not stop them from casting 
their ballots in overwhelming numbers 
for parties advocating a continuation of 
apartheid. Several recent events appar- 
ently combined to bring about the swing 
to the right. The white electorate was still 
shocked and angry over the economic 
sanctions imposed last year by the US., 
Canada and most West European coun- 
tries. Whites were also worried about the 
current period of internal unrest, the most 


| prolonged in the country’s history. And 


though many were troubled by the gov- 
ernment’s handling of the eleven-month- 
old state of emergency, under which 
20,000 people have been detained without 
trial, they were even more concerned 
about the possibility of an escalating guer- 
rilla war. Some whites might quarrel with 
the legality of an occasional South Afri- 
can raid on a neighboring country to 


| strike at the black liberation movement, 


but the majority obviously approved of 
such actions. The last days of the cam- 
paign were marked by violence surround- 
ing a strike by transport workers in the 
Johannesburg area and protests by black 
and white students at several universities 
In such an atmosphere of unrest, white 
voters rushed to the parties that seemed to 
promise them security 

State President Botha appealed to 
white fears with a law-and-order cam- 
paign. He touched nationalist sentiment 
by frequently telling foreigners to butt out 
of South African affairs. Through a heavy 
newspaper advertising blitz, reinforced by 
intensive coverage on national television, 
the government charged that the P.F.P 
was soft on terrorism and Communism 
and ready to sell out white South Africa to 
the country’s blacks. The Afrikaans-lan- 
guage press harped on the same theme, 
making much of a photograph of P.F.P 
Stalwart Helen Suzman being embraced 
by Winnie Mandela, wife of the long-im- 
prisoned black nationalist leader Nelson 
Mandela 
The winners: Conservative Treurnicht, above 
left, and Nationalist Botha. Two days before 
the election police broke up a banned meeting 
of Witwatersrand University students 
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Most surprised and elated of all by the 
election results were the leaders of the 
Conservative Party. The Johannesburg re- 
gional chairman, Clive Derby-Lewis, said 
the party would now demand that the gov- 
ernment enforce racial segregation in 
housing and reinstate the pass laws that 
restricted the migration of blacks to cities 
Those laws, which are deeply hated by 
South African blacks, were repealed a year 
ago. Conservative Party Leader Andries 
Treurnicht declared that the election re- 
sults “put us in a strong position for chal- 
lenging the government on reform.” With 
the Conservatives making such demands 
in their new role as the main opposition 








party, the primary debate in Parliament 
will now be between the government, 
whose devotion to reform is halfhearted at 
best, and those who oppose all reforms 
The liberal Progressives were stunned 
by the election and left puzzling over what 
had actually happened. They could be 
satisfied that Helen Suzman easily re- 
turned to Parliament for a ninth time, but 
little else. The party lost ground in Natal, 
where it has traditionally been strong, be- 
cause it had supported a proposal for a 
multiracial, black-led provincial govern- 
ment in cooperation with KwaZulu Chief 
Minister Mangosuthu Buthelezi. Worried 
about the future, large numbers of Eng- 










































lish-speaking South Africans, who nor- 
mally are more liberal on racial issues 
than the Afrikaners, jumped this time 
from the Progressives to the National 
Party. Concluded an editorial in the Jo- 
hannesburg newspaper Business Day: 
“English voters, sacrificing at last the role 
of keepers of a liberal flame, chose to liq- 
uidate themselves as an identifiable politi- 
cal force.” 

The only bright spot for liberals in the 
election returns was the showing of three 
reform-minded independent candidates. 
Wynand Malan, who quit the National 
Party in January to protest the govern- 
ment’s slow changes on racial issues, 
scored an easy victory in Johannesburg's 
Randburg district. Denis Worrall, South 
Africa's former Ambassador to Britain, 
came within just 39 votes of beating Minis- 
ter of Constitutional Development Chris 
Heunis, the architect of Botha’s reform 
program and his possible successor, in 
Heunis’ once safe Helderberg district near 
Cape Town. In the Afrikaner university 
town of Stellenbosch, another Nationalist 
defector, Esther Lategan, was beaten by an 
incumbent M.P., though she managed to 
reduce her opponent's majority from 5,622 
votes in 1981 to 1,781. Nonetheless, with 
the liberal parties in disarray and only one 
independent candidate actually making it 
into the new Parliament, the challenge to 
the government from the moderate left 
had been effectively removed 





he election results were sharply 

criticized by shocked nonwhite 

leaders inside and outside the 

country. In Cape Town, the Rev 
Allan Boesak told a press conference, 
“White voters have made their position 
clear. They support the state of emergen- 
cy. They support the detention of thou- 
sands of children without trial, and they 
support the actions of the security forces.” 
All that was left for opponents of the gov- 
ernment to do, he continued, was to resist 
“as strongly as we can."" Almost as vehe- 
ment in his criticism of the election results 
was Chief Minister Buthelezi of the Kwa- 
Zulu homeland, who is often described as 
the country’s leading black moderate. He 
declared, “I am totally appalled at what 
happened, and I see a long, hard, costly 
political grind ahead.” Oliver Tambo, 
head of the African National Congress, 
from his headquarters in Zambia, called 
the election a “grand show of racism” and 
added, “There is no alternative to armed 
struggle.” 

The prospect is for more political and 
racial polarization in South Africa. Botha’s 
Nationalists, fearful that their greatest 
threat is from voters who think their mod- 
est reforms are going too far, are less likely 
than ever to make any serious changes in 
the apartheid system. The country’s black 
majority, on the other hand, now has little 
hope of achieving race reforms through the 
national government. The sad outcome for 
South Africa will be still more violence and 
still more repression By William E. Smith. 
Reported by Peter Hawthorne/Stellenbosch and 
Bruce W. Nelan/ Johannesburg 
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BRITAIN 


Aiming for Three Straight 








Thatcher's Conservatives get ready for new elections in June 


PR aucous shouting rocked Parliament in 
spirited exchanges over good econom- 
ic news and the likelihood of an impending 
general election. Party leaders and Cabinet 
ministers turned their thoughts to clearing 
their appointment calendars and hiring 
campaign planes, buses and walkie-talkies, 
while workers distributed campaign post- 
ers and thousands of beribboned lapel ro- 
settes in Tory blue, Labor red and Alliance 
gold. Buckingham Palace was alerted that 
Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher might 
suddenly seek an audience with Queen 
Elizabeth IT. 

As the results of local elections poured 


Poised to hit the campaign trail: a confident Prime Minister waves at passersby in London 


expected to lose hundreds of seats had ac- 
tually gained 75. The Labor Party was the 
big loser, dropping 227 seats. The Alliance, 
the moderate coalition of David Steel’s 
Liberals and David Owen’s Social Demo- 
crats, gained a hefty 453 seats. The bottom 
line, according to British Broadcasting 


| Corporation projections: in a general elec- 


tion the Tories would win 340 seats in the 
House of Commons, Labor 259 and the Al- 
liance 31, with 21 scattered among other 
parties. “It was a good evening for the To- 
ries,” acknowledged Owen. 

Conservative strategists spent the 
weekend analyzing thick printouts detail- 








After trailing Labor in the polls for most of 1 986, the Tories have roared back into the lead. 


in, election fever gripped Britons. Al- 
though the 61-year-old Prime Minister is 
not required to call a general election un- 
til her five-year term ends in June 1988, 
virtually everyone expected Thatcher to 
announce a bid this week to become the 
first British Prime Minister in this century 
to win three consecutive terms. Her gov- 
erning Tories hurdled the final obstacle to 
an early poll last week with an unexpect- 
edly strong showing in elections for local 
councils. Some 27% of Britain's registered 
voters, or about 12 million people, cast 
ballots to fill 12,280 seats throughout Brit- 
ain—except in London, Scotland and 
Northern Ireland. Political pros called 
the bellwether vote the “world’s biggest 
public opinion poll.” The returns seemed 
to remove any doubt that Thatcher was 
poised to hit the hustings. 

By week’s end the Conservatives, who 
had worried about voter complacency and 
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ing the results from the 369 councils. 


Thatcher retired to Chequers, her official 
country residence, where she planned to 
meet with top political counselors, includ- 
ing Conservative Party Chairman Nor- 


man Tebbit, Deputy Prime Minister Vis- | 


count Whitelaw and Chief Whip John 
Wakeham. She reportedly intended to 
make a final decision early this week. If 
Thatcher’s choice is for a snap election, 
she will inform her Cabinet, then ask 
Queen Elizabeth to dissolve Parliament. 
The favored election date is June 11. 
British politicians have been gearing 
up for the campaign for weeks. Conserva- 
tives and Alliance leaders have put final 
touches on their national platforms. In 
the House of Commons, Speaker Bernard 
Weatherill wryly appealed for “less eu- 
phoria.” Eager Labor officials, out of of- 
fice for eight years, announced a new 
campaign slogan: “The country’s crying 
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out for change.” Unfortunately for both 
Labor and the Alliance, opinion polls do 
not substantiate the sentiment 

After trailing Labor in popularity for 
most of 1986, the Tories have roared back 
Thatcher's triumphant Moscow trip, con- 
trasted with Labor Leader Neil Kin- 
nock’s failed venture to Washington, gave 
the government a sharp boost in April 
Labor’s demand that Britain scrap its nu- 
clear arsenal and ban American nuclear 


| weapons and bases, a stance the US 


claims would destroy NATO, continues to 
cut deeply into the party’s support. So 
have fierce intraparty ideological rivalries 
between moderates and the militant left 
The quarreling allowed the Conservatives | 
to jump into a lead of between 10 and 15 
points. A midweek poll gave the Tories 
44% support, the Labor Party 30% and 
the Alliance 25% 

Good economic news also boosted 
Thatcher’s fortunes. The unemployment 
rate, now 11.4%, dropped in April for the 
eighth straight month. The government 
expects the May jobless total to fall below 
3 million for the first time in four years 
British banks dropped interest rates from 
9Y%4% to 9%, the lowest in two years. The 
pound sterling, currently valued at $1.68, 
is at its strongest since October 1982. And 
the Confederation of British Industry 
found business leaders in the “most opti- 
mistic mood in years.” 

Still, Labor and the Alliance are giv- 
ing away nothing. Labor intends to attack 
the government’s record on unemploy- 
ment—which has doubled since Thatcher 
took office in 1979—and propose in- 
creased public spending. It also plans to 
portray the Tories as insensitive and un- 
caring in health, education and housing 
policies. The Alliance strategy is to pre- 
sent the centrist alternative: more liberal 
than the Tories on social issues but more 
conservative than Labor on foreign and 
defense policy. Recent by-election vic- 
tories have shown increasing receptivity 
to the Alliance as an alternative to the two 
main parties. For their part, the Conser- 
vatives will run on their record, promot- 
ing privatization, austere public spending 
and a strong nuclear policy. “The issues,” 
says a Thatcher aide, “will be whether the 
country wants a prudent or imprudent 
economy, to attack inflation or /et it rip, to 
defend or ignore defending our shores.” | 

Bookies are already listing the Tories | 
as 2-to-13 favorites, with Labor at 4 to I 
and the Alliance a 25-to-1 long shot. Still, 
few expect the kind of electoral landslide 
that gave the Conservatives 397 seats in 
the House of Commons four years ago 








| Most analysts predict that the Thatcher- 


ites will be lucky to emerge with half the 
144-seat majority they won then. Even so, 
Tebbit, the feisty party chairman, pre- 
dicts the election will be a “walk” for the 
Tories. That may be overly optimistic, 
but try telling Thatcher. “I am still burst- 
ing with energy,” says the Iron Lady, 
who is already talking about a fourth 
term By Christopher Ogden/London 
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YOTA TERCEL 


EASY DOES IT EASY TO LIVE WITH 
The high-opening rear hatch — You ll feel right at home in 
makes unloading easy. aN AN Tercels comfortable interior 
Tercel’s rear seatback folds ~ a. with full carpeting, reclining 
down to give you room for ‘ S523 bucket seats, and plenty of 
36.2 cu. ft.ofcargo. , — room for five. 
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The new 1987 Toyota Tercel EZ...what a value at 
only $5848. Tercel has a crisp new aerodynamic shape 
and all-new styling in its roomy interior. The fuel- 
efficient** multi-valve engine has more power to zip 
through traffic and cruise comfortably on the high- 
way. Best of all, the new Tercel EZ has the traditional 
Toyota quality and reliability that has made Tercel 
more trouble-freet than any other car in its class. 


Ne Manufacturers suggested retail price. Actual dealer price 


may vary. Price excludes tax, license. transportation fees, comes asx TOYOTA 


optional or regionally required equipment 
** EPA estimated 36 city/41 highway MPG for Tercel if oor A N Y | 
EZ Liftback with 4-speed manual transmission - FOR FING 
*Based on problems encountered in first 90 days of ownership— MORE! 
LD. Power & Associates 1985 New Car Initial Quality Survey ? 
© 1987 Toyota Motor Sales. US.A_ Inc Get More From Life... Buckle Up 
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Amazingly enough, they weren't. 


Because each and every one of them 
35 MM IMAGES was being viewed just moments after it 
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was taken. 


Iw@) WAIT | INC All of these stunning images were 
° taken with the Polaroid Spectra System. 


Aninstantphotographicsystem designed 







The beautiful photographs you're looking for those who appreciate the difference between 
at are certainly the kinds of images you’d expect a snapshot and a photograph. 


to take with a 35mm camera. The Spectra camera’s precise autofocus 








*See dealer for film replacement details or cal! 1-800-343-5000 from 8am to 8pm Eastern Standard Time. 







system, full-information viewfinder, sophisticated 
light metering system and quick recharge fill-flash 
virtually assure a great shot every time. 


ever before. Pictures so sharp and so lifelike we 

guarantee them. 
In writing* 
And no 35mm 


camera does that. 


Yet all of these advanced electronics would be 
wasted if it weren't for the Spectra Instant Film. 
18 micro-thin layers of advanced chemistry Sian 
which produce the finest instant pictures you've 
ever seen. 


Pictures with brighter, truer and more accu- PolaroidSpectraSystem 


rate colors and more background detail than 
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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Quitting Smoking 
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Since Soviet tanks rolled into Afghanistan in December 1979, 
an estimated 500,000 people have been killed in a war that has 
pitted Soviet and Afghan military units against anti-Communist 
mujahedin guerrillas. The Soviets say they want to get out, but 
five years of talks in Geneva have yielded no results. The bloody 


The Mujahedin 
Press Hard 


he MiGs arrived over Spina Bora, 
some 20 miles from Jalalabad, Af- 
ghanistan’s fifth largest city, just before 
7 a.m. Half a dozen jets flew out of the 
northwest, dropped parachute flares to 
| deflect heat-seeking missiles, and then be- 
gan their bombing runs. Mujahedin 12.7- 
mm and 14.5-mm heavy machine guns 
opened fire from the surrounding moun- 
tains, shooting in wide arcs across the sky 
At the guerrilla base, Commander Khan 
Emir and about 20 of his men stood defi- 
antly on an open knoll, firing at the jets 
with AK-47 assault rifles and RPG-7 gre- 
nade launchers. Other nearby guerrilla 
bases have small numbers of American- 
made Stinger antiaircraft missiles, but the 
mujahedin at Spina Bora have not re- 
| ceived any 
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Kabul’s Forces 





Feel the Strain 


hough the guerrilla war simmered 

beyond the city limits, Kabul was 
calm. Traffic filled the streets as Af- 
ghans commemorated the monthlong 
Muslim holiday of Ramadan. In the ba- 
zaars, everything from carpets to Coca- 
Cola was selling briskly. Even so, the 
mujahedin have forced the government 
of Communist Party Chief Najibullah 
to take precautions within the capital 
There are insistent signs of anxiety 
Sounds of distant artillery salvos punc- 
tuate Kabul evenings like erratic heart- 
beats. Searchlights rake the surrounding 
hills in search of rebel infiltrators. In 
the daytime, armored personnel carriers 
often clatter through city streets that are 
patrolled by soldiers armed with Ka- 
lashnikov assault rifles 

There may also be a threat from Naji- 
bullah’s Communist rivals. In downtown 
Kabul, a series of small bombs exploded 
last week, damaging a shop and an apart- 
ment complex. Western diplomats specu- 
late that the blasts were caused by follow- 
ers of Najibullah’s political opponent, 
former Party Chief Babrak Karmal, whom 
the Soviets purged last year. Karmal’s fol- 








____ War of a Thousand Skirmishes 
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Heavily armed guerrillas engaged in a bitter struggle that has no rules or limits 


Two TIME reporters look at both sides of the Afghan conflict 


conflict has largely taken place away from public attention, but 
two reporters succeeded in visiting the two sides of the conflict for 
TIME. Robert Schultheis spent two weeks in the field with the 
mujahedin, and Ken Olsen last week toured the battle zone with 
Afghan government troops. Their reports: 
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lowers may have staged the attacks to pro- 
test the departure of their leader for the So- 
viet Union two weeks ago, ostensibly for 
medical treatment. They fear that Karmal 
has been forcibly detained 

Despite pronouncements that the war 
is going its way, Kabul is often forced to 
concede the effectiveness of the guerrillas 
Acknowledging that government forces 
shot down an intruding Pakistani F-16 re- 





| drawn the support of only about 40,000 





cently, officials explained that the pilot 
had bailed out and was escorted back 
across the border by rebel forces—an in- 
dication that mujahedin move freely in 
the border area. The national reconcilia- | 
tion drive launched by Najibullah in Jan- 
uary has not fared well either. It has 


refugees, a tiny fraction of the estimated 4 
million displaced Afghans in Pakistan 
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Signs of strife: devastated scene after mujahedin clash with government troops 
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A few weeks ago, 18 guerrillas died 
here in a MiG attack, but this time the na- 
palm and high explosives fell wide of the 
mark, exploding to the north and south of 
the knoll. The MiGs then turned back to- 
ward Kabul, except for one jet that was 
trailing smoke. It headed toward the 
nearby airfield at Jalalabad. 

The conflict in Afghanistan is a war of 
a thousand skirmishes. The mujahedin 
from Spina Bora and neighboring bases 
have in recent weeks been attacking Sovi- 
et and Afghan government defensive po- 
sitions around Jalalabad. The air base 
there has been virtually shut down be- 
cause of the threat of Stingers fired from 
the surrounding hills. During April, five 
MiGs and several Mi-24 helicopter gun- 
ships were shot down in the Jalalabad 
area by the potent shoulder-fired missiles. 
Now the Soviets are counterattacking, 
sending waves of MiGs from the Bagram 
air base, outside Kabul. 

This is a bitter war, one without rules 
or limits. In early April, according to the 
mujahedin, the Soviets used poison gas in 
an attack om guerrilla antiaircraft posi- 
tions. Hoja Inatullah, 19, says he nearly 
died of asphyxiation, surviving only by 
wetting his blanket and breathing 
through it. “For four or five hours after- 
ward, I had trouble breathing,” he says. 
“My friends carried me to the bomb 
shelter, and I lay there spitting up black 
fluid.” In such a conflict, justice can 
be harsh for captured invaders. Said a 
young guerrilla named Ismail: “We won't 
shoot them. Bullets are too expensive. 
Maybe we will stone them to death, or cut 











their throats, or throw them off a cliff.” 

Despite heavy Soviet pressure, the re- 
sistance fighters remain confident. “The 
mujahedin are better organized than be- 
fore, better unified than before, with bet- 
ter morale than before,” says Massood 
Khalili, a guerrilla political officer. New 
weapons like surface-to-surface rockets, 
Oerlikon antiaircraft guns and the Sting- 
ers have helped immensely. The Stingers, 
for example, are potent weapons against 
the once omnipotent Mi-24 helicopter 
gunship. Battlefield communication and 
coordination among mu- 
jahedin groups have also 
improved with the intro- 
duction of field radios 
and walkie-talkies. 

The guerrillas say 
they have even begun 
striking across the border 
into the Soviet Union in 
recent months. Says one 
commander, who claims 
to have participated in 
the cross-border raids: 
“Uzbek-speaking and 
Tadzhik-speaking Rus- 
sians help us, giving us food, shelter and 
information. After our latest attacks in- 
side Russia, the Soviets executed many 
Asian Russians for helping us.” He claims 
that some Muslim Russians are now 
forming their own armed guerrilla groups. 
Says he: “We are making an increased ef- 
fort to incite an uprising in Tadzhikistan 
and Uzbekistan.” 

Popular support for the guerrillas ap- 
pears to be holding fast. “The Russians 





Taking a break from the battle 


have found that it is not just a bunch of 
mujahedin they are fighting, it is the na- 
tion as a whole,” says Khalili. “They 
found that all Afghans are really mujahe- 
din, whether it is a seven-year-old child 
who gives information about the enemy or 
an old man of 70 who gives us a piece of 
bread.” 

Evidence of this solidarity is every- 
where. In a seemingly pacified valley in 
the shadow of a Soviet base, where the 
crops grow tall and farmers toil in un- 
bombed fields, the walls of the local 
teahouses are plastered 
; with guerrilla posters and 
photographs of mujahe- 
din heroes. Bands of 
guerrillas move about 
openly by daylight, car- 
rying AK-47s and RPG- 
7s, on their way to attack 
Communist positions. In 
almost every valley a 
guerrilla base camp is 
hidden away in some 
ravine. 

The Soviets still have 
an overwhelming advan- 
tage in firepower. Their convoys of tanks 
and armored personnel carriers and their 
infantry-fighting vehicles patrol widely, 
and the guerrillas enjoy no secure area. 
On the other hand, Soviet ground forces 
cannot occupy and hold the countryside. 
The resistance fighters are too tenacious 
and constantly attack convoy supply 
lines. The Soviets are thus trapped in a 
war that they will never lose—but proba- 
bly can never win. a 














and Iran who support and often fight in 
the mujahedin's holy war against Kabul. 

Even nonmilitary aircraft must take 
into careful account the presence of the 
guerrillas and their sophisticated weapon- 
ry. The 85 miles between Kabul and the 
frontier city of Khost, near the border 
with Pakistan, requires a zigzagging flight 
of nearly an hour and a half. Taking off 
from the capital, lumbering Soviet-made 
An-26 transports climb steadily in defen- 
sive spirals. From pods mounted on their 
fuselages, they trail bright orange flares to 
divert heat-seeking Stinger missiles that 
the mujahedin rebels might launch from 
hidden positions below. 

The descent to Khost’s dirt airstrip is 
gut wrenching, a series of dizzying circles, 
jigs and S-turns as once again the planes 
pop flares in rapid succession. Last week 
Soviet-built government transports deliv- 
ered 60 journalists from India, the Soviet 
bloc and the West on a propaganda tour 
aimed at dispelling “rumors” of intense 
fighting in the area. Unfortunately, the 
tight security around the reporters only 
betrayed the government's fear of the 
guerrillas. Soviet-made Mi-24 helicopter 
gunships whirred protectively overhead, 
sweeping across the surrounding terrain. 
From a distance came the echoes of ex- 
plosions. And a few miles away plumes of 
smoke snaked into an overcast sky. 

Pausing at the wreckage of an An-26, 
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General Ghulam Farougq, Khost’s Afghan 
military commander, pointed out that the 
“passenger plane” was downed three 
months ago by a US.-made Stinger 
ground-to-air missile. Though the twisted, 
charred remains retained a coat of green- 
gray camouflage paint and prominent 
military markings, the official line was 
that the craft was a civilian flight ferrying 
women and children to Kabul for medical 
treatment. In all, Afghan 
Officials said, 36 civilians 
died in the attack. The 
rebels claim the flight 
carried military person- 
nel and supplies. 

Last week the gov- 
ernment also showed off 
an undetonated U:S.- 
made Sidewinder air-to- 
air missile, embedded in 
the mud a stone’s throw 
from the walls and huts 
of the Afghan hamlet of 
Seluddinkala, ten miles 
from Pakistan. Army officers claimed it 
was fired at an Afghan plane by a Paki- 
stani F-16. Missing its target, it fell close 
to Seluddinkala. The incident became the 
latest salvo in the stepped-up Soviet- 
Afghan propaganda war against Islam- 
abad and Washington. An Afghan official 
warned of “grave consequences” if Paki- 
stan continued its “repeated border insti- 








gations and violations.” For its part, Ka- 
bul denies ever purposely violating 
Pakistani airspace. 

With much bravado, the Kabul gov- 
ernment now contends that the seven- 
year-old mujahedin rebellion will fade 
away once its support from Pakistan and 
the U.S. ceases. Explained a Western dip- 
lomat in Kabul last week: “The Soviets 
are going to portray the Pakistanis as ag- 

., gressive and to justify 
» 2 even more pressure on Is- 
t lamabad.” As part of its 
* reconciliation drive, Ka- 
~ bul has downplayed the 
fF «6 threat from the rebels 
{ and begun referring to 














them not as “counter- 
revolutionaries” but as 
“opposition forces.” 
Nonetheless, a war 
atmosphere suffuses the 
border regions despite 
Kabul’s insistence that 
the area is under its 
control. Propaganda junkets were es- 
corted by armored personnel carriers 
and half a dozen military jeeps. In 
Khost, a large wooded park has been 
discreetly converted into an army camp. 
“As you can see,” General Farouq an- 
nounced without irony, “people are 
leading their normal lives.” If so, it is 
an extremely harried existence. 5 
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MEXICO 


Sad Return of the Prodigal Sons © 





The new immigration law means rough times ahead for many 


Mexicans make up 
more than half the estimat- 
ed 4 million indocumenta- 
dos, or undocumented 
aliens, who will be affected 
by the U.S. Immigration 
Reform and Control Act 
that took effect last week. 
Not surprisingly, their 
countrymen bitterly criti- 
cize the new law, which will 
force many illegal workers 
to return home, as discrimi- 
natory. Even President Mi- 
guel de la Madrid has ex- 
pressed disdain for the legislation. Said he: 
“Let's see what the United States has to 
say when it needs workers.” Among the 
President's concerns: the flood of Mexican 
workers that could inundate Mexico as 
Jobs become increasingly scarce in the U.S. 
The sudden tide of returnees is likely to 
have a serious effect on hundreds of towns 
and villages across the country. To assess 
the potential impact, TIME Correspondent 
John Moody traveled to the central Mexi- 
can town of Huandacareo (pop. 15,000) 


His report: 
E ach week the knot of men who spend 
the day hanging out in the central plaza 
grows. The older ones, their heads invari- 
ably protected against the searing spring 
sun by white straw hats, mutter occasional- 
ly to one another, then lose themselves in 
the local paper. The younger ones, several 
of them wearing BORN IN THE U.S.A 
T shirts, banter loudly and watch the girls 
go by. Their burgeoning numbers are the 
first sign that the flow of Mexicans seeking 
jobs and a better life in the U.S. is beginning 
to reverse itself. American cars with license 








Small talk in the plaza: once illegal laborers in the U.S. while away the 














plates from Illinois, Califor- 
nia, Texas and Washington 
State are parked on nearly 
every street. 

Those who have come 
back with cash are spending 
it freely. Gossipmongers say 
that the local bank has re- 
cently changed as much as 
$40,000 to pesos in a single 
two-hour period. One bene- 
ficiary of the windfall is the 
telephone company. Resi- 
dents boast that they make 
the highest per capita num- 
ber of international phone calls in Mexico. 
Almost all are to the U.S. There has been a 
shift in culinary habits as well. Rafael Tema 
Chavez, who runs the Licha restaurant 
when he is not at his second job as principal 
of the town’s grade school, has recently add- 
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ed ham and eggs to his menu in case any of | 


the returnees develop a hankering for 
American-style food, 

Huandacareo is bracing for an inva- 
sion against which there is no ready de- 
fense: thousands of its own citizens re- 
turning from north of the Rio Grande 
The president of the municipal council, 
Enrique Gonzalez Martinez, estimates 
that 25% of the town’s inhabitants now 
work in the U.S., most of them illegally 
By sending home some or all of their pay, 
they keep a steady stream of dollars flow- 
ing into the local economy. Their absence 
has taken pressure off employers, who, 
like many in economically straitened 
Mexico, have no jobs to offer. If Gon- 
zalez’s worst fears prove true, some 3,000 
people may arrive in the next eight 
months. Says he: “The future of our town 
depends upon the failure of your law.” 





day in Huandacareo 





Burgeoning numbers of unemployed are the first sign that the flow is beginning to reverse. 
14 
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The 300 or so early arrivals have al- 
ready found that their prospects in Huan- 
dacareo are not bright. The few who accu- 
mulated small nest eggs in the U.S. are 
rapidly depleting them, to the delight of 
local merchants. Says Jorge Manriquez, 
the proprietor of a bicycle shop: “They 
come in and buy a bicycle, spare tires, ev- 
erything. It’s good for business now, but I 
wonder what it will be like in six months.” 

Most of the returnees, however, are as 
poor today as when they left. Quirino Lo- 
pez, 54, had been back home only a few 
weeks when he concluded he had no 
chance of getting work. He plans to sneak 
into Texas. Says he: “Better to be arrested 
there than to starve here.” Mauricio Mar- 
tinez, 18, and his best friend Juan Pablo 
Fulgencio, 20, each earned about $7,000 
during the 18 months they held mini- 
mum-wage jobs in a Chicago meat-pack- 
ing plant. Whatever did not go toward 
rent and food was spent on the flashy 
clothes that seem sharply out of place in 
Huandacareo. No longer comfortable in 
his hometown, Fulgencio plans to go back 
to the U.S. Martinez is seeking a job in 
Mexico because, he says, “people in the 


US. don’t want us there.” 
rn e may find himself the victim ofa cru- 
el paradox. Employers in the area 
have put out the word that those returning 
from the U.S. need not apply. Their atti- 
tude is summed up by Ignacio Manriquez, 
26, Jorge’s cousin, who employs about 80 
people on six pig farms in and around 
Huandacareo. “They get used to the big | 
money they make in the US.,” he says 
“They see they won’t make in a day what 
they were getting in an hour up there 
And the first time there's a problem, they 
say, ‘You can take this job and shove it.’ I 
don’t need that kind of worker.” Says Ja- 
vier Cansino Garcia, secretary of the 
town council: “Some of the young people 
who have come back display an air of su- 
periority. Older people, especially those 
who might employ them, don’t like that.” 
Juan Guzman was luckier than most 
He spent nearly a decade in Orange 
County, Calif., washing and repairing 
cars, cutting grass and performing the odd 
jobs that, he says, “Americans have for- 
gotten how to do.” Guzman, 26, believes 
he can qualify for permanent USS. resi- 
dence, though he has returned home for 
the time being. But he wants his two chil- 
dren, both born in California, to become 
acquainted with Mexico first. Guzman 
quickly landed a job repairing the town’s 
official vehicles, though he cheerfully 
concedes he had a big advantage. His fa- 

| ther is the chief of police 

By late afternoon, the sun is unbear- 
able, and the odor of the surrounding pig 
farms has drifted into the center of town 
| Oblivious to both, the newly returned resi- 
| dents make small talk as they lounge on 
| metal benches in the plaza. In the lan- 
| guage of the Tarascan Indians who ruled 
| the area before the Spanish conquest, 
| Huandacareo means “place of speakers.” 
Now, 500 years later, there is little else 
to do ~By John Moody /Huandacareo 
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POLAND 


Fatal Attempt 
To Turn Back 


LOT Polish airlines Flight 
5055 carried a capacity load 
of 172 passengers and eleven 
crew members as it lifted off 
from Warsaw's Okecie Air- 
port last Saturday en route to 
New York City. About half 
an hour into the flight, two of 
the Soviet-built Ilyushin 62M 
jetliner’s four engines ap- 
parently burst into flame. In 
a frantic effort to reach safe- 
ty, the pilot turned about, 
dumped most of the plane’s 
fuel and headed back to 
Okecie. Before he could make 
it, the other two engines 
caught fire. 

“I saw the plane diving, 
nose-down,” said Anna Zagor- 
ska, an eyewitness who lives 
nearby. “There was an explo- 
sion that shattered the glass in 
our house.” Four miles short of 
the airport runway, the flam- 
ing aircraft sliced through 500 
yards of treetops in the Kabaty 
Woods, near the town of Pia- 


seczno, and crashed to the 
ground. All 183 aboard, in- 
cluding 17 Americans, were 
killed. 


The aircraft splintered into 
thousands of pieces over a wide 
area, most of them afire. Fire 
fighters and area residents dug 
ditches to contain the blazes, 
then began a fruitless search 
for survivors. “Doctors came, 
had a look and there was no 
one to save,” said Zagorska. 
“Hands and legs were hanging 
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Flaming aftermath: fireman sprays plane wreckage 
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Master bureaucrat: Stalin in 1948 


| from the trees.” It was the 
| worst disaster ever for the Pol- 
| ish national airline 
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CANADA 


Run Silent, 
Run Deep 


Why on earth would Ottawa 
want to buy ten nuclear-pow- 
ered submarines? “If there is 
going to be somebody's navy in 
the north,” explained Defense 
Minister Perrin Beatty, “it 
should be ours.” The Canadi- 
ans are irked that U.S. subs 
patrol the Arctic passage with- 
out permission from Ottawa, 
which claims the waters as Ca- 
nadian territory 

To enforce its claim, Prime 
Minister Brian Mulroney’s gov- 
ernment is weighing the pur- 
chase of the submarines (cost: 
as much as $740 million each) 
over the next decade—a hefty 
order since the annual budget 
for defense is only $74 billion. 





SOVIET UNION 


_More Knocks 
‘For Old Joe 


Since Joseph Stalin died in 
1953, Soviet historians have 
condemned the policies of re- 
pression that led to torture and 
death for millions of innocent 
citizens. Until recently, howev- 
er, public criticism of Stalin 
has left largely unscathed the 
crash industrialization pro- 








gram that he established in the 
"30s. Now, as Soviet Leader 
Mikhail Gorbachev strives to 
revitalize Soviet society, a 
prominent scholar has stepped 
forward to blame Stalin for the 
country’s economic woes. 
Economist Anatoli Bu- 
tenko traces the system’s cur- 
rent disarray to the top-heavy 
bureaucracy created during 
the Stalin era. In an interview 
with the Novosti news agency, 
Butenko declared that the 
economy rewarded ‘“‘lazy- 
bones” while allowing “modest 
toilers” to “lose interest” in 
their jobs. Declared Butenko: 
“We cannot make correct de- 
cisions regarding the future 
without an accurate idea of the 
mistakes of that period.” 


Getting Tough 
With the I.R.A. 


The Irish Republican Army 
commandos figured on a turkey 
shoot. What they got was a 
bloody shoot-out. Late last week 
a bulldozer carrying a bomb 
rammed the gates ofa police sta- 
tion in the village of Loughgall, 
30 miles from Belfast. Just be- 
fore the device exploded, wreck- 
ing the building, masked terror- 
ists leaped from a blue van and 
raked the post with gunfire. But 
the station was empty; tipped off 
in advance, the police had 
cleared out. Suddenly a team of 
the British army’s crack Special 
Air Service sprang from hiding 
and opened fire. 











Romantic effusions: where daffodils once thrived 


Killed in the gun battle | 
were all eight I.R.A. terrorists, | 
along with a 38-year-old man | 
caught in the cross fire. It was | 
the most serious setback for 
the I.R.A. in 18 years of sectar- | 
ian violence in Ulster. Said | 
Tom King, London’s Secretary 
of State for Northern Ireland 


| “We are determined to ensure 


that terrorism does not win.” 


ENVIRONMENT 


When Poetry 
Was in Flower 


“Ten thousand saw I at a 
glance,/ Tossing their heads in 
a sprightly dance.” That was in 
1804, when Poet William 
Wordsworth effused over daf- 
fodils in his poem “I Wandered 
Lonely as a Cloud.” The daffo- 
dil fields near Wordsworth's 
home have since been thinned 
by hungry sheep and maraud- 
ing tourists. Now Britain’s Na- 
tional Trust is considering 
planting hundreds of bulbs to 
restore the fields to their daffo- 
dil-rich condition. 

The project comes amid a 
squabble over just where the 
daffodils originally bloomed. 
While tradition places them 
near Wordsworth’s Lake Dis- 
trict home in northwest Eng- 
land, a Yorkshire tourist 
board insists that the immor- 
talized flowers actually grew 
some 85 miles away. That ar- | 
gument, however, has not 
taken root among Lake Dis- | 
trict officials, or at the Na- 


| tional Trust. 
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—— Economy & Business. 





Make That 
Sale, Mr. Sam 





hen a Wal-Mart discount store 
opens in your town—which 
could happen soon if it has not 
already—keep an eye out for a 
gray-haired 69-year-old wearing a flannel 
shirt and khaki pants. He may suddenly 
appear behind any Wal-Mart checkout 
counter to help the clerk approve a per- 
sonal check. Or you may see the same 
| grandfatherly figure driving his red-and- 
white 1984 Ford pickup through the park- 
| ing lot, counting customers’ cars as he 
goes. Or he may show up at the loading 
dock with a bag of doughnuts for a sur- 
prised crew of workers. Or, at a new-store 
opening, he may round up the employees 
for a pep rally at which he will serve as 
head cheerleader. “Give me a W! Give 
me an A!” he will yell, all the way to the 
last 7: “Wal-Mart, we're No. I!” 

Who is this tireless senior citizen? He 
insists on being addressed as just Sam—or 
Mr. Sam, if you must—but people who 
have assessed his net worth call him Amer- 
ica’s richest man. He is Sam Walton, and 
the fortune he has amassed as 
founder and chairman of Wal-Mart 
Stores is estimated at $4.5 billion and 
growing. But Walton spends virtual- 
ly no time counting his money, or 
even bothering to spend it. He is too 
busy as one of America’s most rest- 
less and evangelical corporate lead- 
ers. Thanks to his uncanny ability to 
motivate employees and slash ex- 
penses, the chain of discount stores 
Walton started just 25 years ago has 
become the fastest-growing and most 
influential force in the retailing in- 
dustry. “It’s the best-managed com- 
pany I've ever followed, and I’ve 
looked at hundreds,” says Margaret 
| Gilliam, a vice president at the First 
Boston investment firm. 

Wal-Mart’s growth is phenome- 
nal. The company has been able to 
expand for the past decade at a diz- 
zying annual pace exceeding 35%, 
more than triple the rate of the retail 
industry as a whole. Last year Wal- 
Mart posted profits of $450.1 million 
on sales of $11.9 billion, up from 











Wal-Mart's Walton turns bargains into 9 billions 


The company, which ranks as the fourth 
largest U.S. retailer, is poised to supplant 
the No. 3 chain, J.C. Penney (1986 sales: 
$14.7 billion), and is moving up fast on 
the industry behemoths, K mart ($23.8 
billion) and Sears ($44.3 billion). This 
week Wal-Mart plans to open eight more 
stores in towns ranging from Canon City, 
Colo., to Hickory, N.C.. bringing its total 
to 1,031. 

Right now Sam Walton’s company is 
at a critical turning point as it expands 
beyond its regional, Sunbelt base to 
become a truly national presence. Can 
a folksy company with headquarters in the 
Ozark hill town of Bentonville, Ark. (pop. 
9,900), cater to customers from California 
to New York? So far, shoppers say yes. The 
chain has opened stores in 23 states, having 
recently crossed into the Frost Belt states 
of Wisconsin, Minnesota and Indiana 

At the same time, Wal-Mart is ex- 
panding in other directions. It has opened 


52 outlets of Sam’s Wholesale Club, which | 


are warehouse-style stores of 100,000 sq. ft., 





No top hat: the boss keeps his company uppermost in mind 
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A warehouse in Bentonville, Ark., is one of ten giant 


or about 2% acres, that serve mainly as 
one-stop suppliers for small businesses. 
Next, taking a cue from Europe’s success- 
ful hypermarkets, Walton plans to open a 
chain of Wal-Mart Supercenters, which 
will offer consumers everything from gro- 
ceries to hardware in one sprawling 
220,000-sq.-ft. emporium. The first one, a P 
test model, will debut this fall in a Dallas 

suburb 

Wal-Mart's frenetic growth has made 
the company a star on Wall Street, where 
its stock has skyrocketed almost nonstop 
since it went public in 1970. An origi- 
> nal investment in 100 shares, which 
sold for about $1,650 back then, 
would be worth more than $700,000 
1 today. 

Even so, a first-time visitor to a 
Wal-Mart store is likely to be under- 
whelmed initially. The outlets are 
mostly linoleum floored and arrayed 
with row upon row of simple racks 
and counters, punctuated by signs 
pointing to particular bargains. But 
the no-frills atmosphere suits the 
predominantly blue-collar clientele 
just fine. From shotgun shells to 
laundry soap, most products are 
well-known brands at deep dis- 
counts. Wal-Mart, unlike many oth- 
er discount outlets, offers more: well- y 
scrubbed aisles, fully stocked shelves 
and relentlessly upbeat clerks. “It’s 
attitude,” explains Wal-Mart Vice 
Chairman Jack Shewmaker. “Give 
me workers with the right attitude.” * 

The fervor among Wal-Mart's 
151,000 employees is inspired by a 
Walton philosophy in which ideas 





only $2.4 billion five years earlier. 


He may bring doughnuts to the loading-dock crew. 


and profits are freely shared. All 
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stockpiles that serve 1,031 stores 








store employees, even the lowliest shelf 
stockers, are given the title “associate.” 
Wal-Mart operates a liberal profit-shar- 
ing plan (1986 disbursements: $52 mil- 
lion) and offers bonuses for specific ac- 
complishments like reducing pilferage. 
Workers are exhorted to make sugges- 
tions. “Most of the good ideas come from 
the bottom up,” says Wal-Mart President 
David Glass. “We keep changing a thou- 
sand little things.” 

Wal-Mart now has tremendous mo- 
mentum, but the founder is still a prime 
force. The son of an Oklahoma farm- 
mortgage broker, Walton earned an eco- 
nomics degree from the University of 
Missouri and joined J.C. Penney in 1940 
as an $85-a-month trainee. After serving 
in the Army, he pooled his savings and 
borrowed $25,000 to buy a Ben Franklin 
| store in Newport, Ark., in 1945. By the 





late 1950s he owned more than a dozen | 


similar stores, but decided that the future 
was in discounting rather than in five- 
and-dimes. After studying a K mart in 
Chicago, Walton and his younger brother 
James, now a company senior vice presi- 
dent, opened the first Wal-Mart Discount 
City outlet in 1962, in Rogers, Ark. At the 
turn of the decade his stores had spread to 
more than 30 locations. 

Today visitors to Wal-Mart's plain, red 
brick offices in Bentonville soon get an in- 
sight into how Walton manages to offer 
such low prices. The company’s frugal 
quarters are outfitted like a bus station, 
complete with plastic seats. The chair- 
man’s office, covered in bargain-basement 
paneling, is appointed mostly with strewn- 
about books and computer printouts. 

Humility is Wal-Mart's watchword, 





No glitz, but that suits the predominantly blue-collar clientele just fine 


which filters down from Mr. Sam. The bil- 
lionaire, whose family owns 38% of the 
company’s stock, lives in Bentonville with 
his wife Helen in a modest brick-and- 
wood ranch-style house. Their names are 
on the mailbox, and it was only a few years 
ago that they installed a security system. 
All their children, three sons and a daugh- 
ter, are grown. Walton typically rises be- 
fore dawn and eats breakfast at the Ra- 
mada Inn coffee shop on his way to work. 
Along the way he may stop at Barber John 
Mayhall’s for his monthly haircut, for 
which he pays $5 (no tip). While Benton- 
ville offers few diversions, a favorite Fri- 
day-night spot for the Waltons is Fred’s 
Hickory Inn, known for its ribs and 
cheesecake. 


alton’s hobbies always take a 

backseat to his company. He 

plays a fine game of tennis, but 

he reportedly can be easily 
distracted by canny opponents who bring 
up the topic of Wal-Mart. Another favor- 
ite pastime is quail hunting; Walton often 
takes his two pointer dogs along with him 
on his business trips in case any opportu- 
nities arise. His only obvious material lux- 
ury is a twin-engine Cessna, which he fre- 
quently pilots on his constant travels from 
store to store. . 

Though Walton has achieved folk- 
hero status in small-town America, his 
company has its critics. The country’s 
100,000 independent manufacturer's rep- 
resentatives are currently incensed at 
Wal-Mart, claiming that the chain is try- 
ing to run them out of business by dealing 
directly with its suppliers. Meanwhile, 
Mom-and-pop-store owners contend that 


PERLSTEIN—PICTURE GROUP 


Wal-Mart’s cut-rate prices have helped 
wipe out Main Street shopping. In the 
past, Wal-Mart’s conservative manage- 
ment has drawn some flak for being too 
slow to promote women, which the com- 
pany says is untrue, and for being too 
quick to submit to Preacher Jimmy Swag- 
gart’s plea to ban rock magazines like 
Rolling Stone from store racks. 

But that just highlights the paradox of 
Wal-Mart. For all its lingering Bible Belt 
ways, the company is in most other re- 
spects forward thinking. When it comes 
to technology, Wal-Mart leads the indus- 
try. The company is now installing a sat- 
ellite communications system that will 
enable a constant stream of sales and in- 
ventory data to flow between each store 
and headquarters. Such information is 
quickly relayed to ten giant warehouses, 
which keep the stores well stocked at all 
times. Every Wal-Mart is within a day’s 
drive of one of these storage depots. 

The largest question looming over Wal- 
Mart is what will happen to the company 
when Mr. Sam is no longer in charge. The 
founder, who has a mild form of leukemia, 
which is now in remission, has gradually 
turned over day-to-day control to Glass, 51, 
and Shewmaker, 49, one of whom is likely to 
become the next chiefexecutive. The titular 
position of chairman may go to the 
founder's eldest son, S. Robson Walton, 42, 
who is at present one of the company’s vice 
chairmen. But Mr. Sam shows no signs of 
giving up his trademark store visits. For 
some time to come, Wal-Mart employees 
will have to be on the lookout for the gray- 
haired gentleman who loves to exclaim, 
| “Givemea W!” —By Stephen Koepp. 
Reported by B. Russell Leavitt/Bentonville 


——— 
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Troubled Temples of Thrift | 
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A savings and loan rescue is under way, but is it enough? 


frantic support operation was going 

on in Washington last week, but it 
may not be enough to prop up a large part 
| of the $1.1 trillion US. thrift industry. By 
a 402-to-6 vote, the House of Representa- 
tives approved a $5 billion cash infusion 
for the Federal Savings and Loan Insur- 
ance Corporation, backstop for the coun- 
try’s 3,200 federally insured savings and 
loan associations. That would almost, but 
not quite, bring the FSLIC back to being 
merely broke; last year the fund was $6 
billion in the red by normal accounting 
methods. Normal accounting, however, 




















low some of the sickliest thrifts to stay 
in business through the device of lenient 
accounting practices. Complains Wil- 
liam Black, deputy director of the FSLIC: 
“We are the only shop that keeps insol- 
vent institutions open.” 

The latest round of the thrift fiasco 
began in 1980, when Congress last tried to 
make life easier for the savings institu- 
tions. At that time the industry was still 
reeling from the inflationary spiral that 
sent interest rates soaring and left the 
thrifts with billions of dollars of low-inter- 
est 30-year mortgages on their books. 


FALLING PILLARS | 
FSLIC total reserve fund | 
in billions of dollars | 































has long since gone by the boards in man- 


Congress tried to remedy the situa- 


aging the ugly thrift crisis, which after | tion by allowing the thrifts to ex- | 


years of alarmed attention is still getting 
decidedly worse. So bad is the problem, 
warns Lowell Bryan, a director of the 
McKinsey & Co. management-consulting 
firm, that “our entire credit system has 
become unsound.” 

Bryan may overstate the case, but 
there is no denying the horrendous plight 
of the thrift institutions—or rather of the 
one-quarter or so of the industry that is 
foundering by normal accounting stan- 
dards. Last year the profits of all U.S. 
thrifts totaled $895 million, down from 
$3.85 billion in 1985. A year ago the 370 
or so weakest institutions were hemor- 
rhaging at the rate of $2.2 billion a year 
Now those losses are running closer to an 
estimated $3.8 billion annually 

Yet, astonishingly, U.S. legislators 
have been helping keep the red ink 
flowing. Reason: Congress has withheld 
from the FSLIC the amounts of cash 
needed to pay off the depositors of the 
insolvent S and Ls and thus wind down 
the problem once and for all. Though 
the FSLIC has shut down, merged or tak- 
en over 108 institutions since the begin- 
ning of 1986, the agency has had to al- 
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pand their business far beyond those tra- 
ditional instruments into stock and bond 
investment as well as business loans, par- 
ticularly in commercial real estate. At the 
same time, thrift deposits continued to re- 
ceive federal guarantees. The result was 
that even though numerous thrifts were 
weak, the industry was encouraged to 
grow madly rather than face a shake-out 

For some thrifts, the new arrange- 
ment proved a bonanza. Columbia Sav- 
ings & Loan Association of Beverly Hills 
(assets: $9.7 billion) has earned a rate 
of return on capital that has ranged be- 
tween 44% and 114% annually for the 
past four years, vs. 11% to 13% for the 500 
biggest companies traded on the New 
York Stock Exchange. Columbia invested 
heavily in high-yield, high-risk junk 
bonds and volatile mortgage-backed secu- 
rities, which provide greater profits at 
lower cost than traditional home mort- 
gages. That kind of speculative strategy 
works well when interest rates are de- 
clining, but it could be disastrous in the 
event of an interest-rate upturn, which is 
now occurring. In all, thrifts have ab- 
sorbed more than 25% of the $100 billion 





in junk bonds currently afloat in the U.S 

The 1980 reform that allowed the 
thrifts to expand their business proved a 
major disaster in the Southwest, where a 
sizable number of thrifts stampeded into 
risky real estate loans and other question- 
able investments. In many cases the insti- 
tutions also succumbed to old-fashioned 
peculation. A spectacular case in point 
was the Vernon Savings & Loan Associa- 
tion of North Dallas. which was shut 
down in March with a deficit of more 
than $350 million. Vernon was purchased 
in 1982 by Don Dixon, 48, a North Dallas 
real estate developer. In six years Dixon 
pushed Vernon's assets from $82 million 
to $1.7 billion through wildly risky loans 
and real estate ventures. Two weeks ago 
the FSLIC charged that Dixon and six for- 


| mer Vernon executives “looted, wasted 


and dissipated” at least $140 million of 
the thrift’s assets 


T o close down the worst of the remain- 
ing money-loser thrifts would cost 
tons of money—by one estimate, perhaps 
$23 billion. FSLIC resources have long 
been inadequate to the task. Hence there 
has been considerable pressure in Wash- 
ington for the past year to add not merely 
$5 billion but $15 billion over five years to 
FSLIC capitalization. But there has been 
strong opposition from the thrift industry 
itself, mostly from the healthiest 60% of 
the institutions. Reason: the cash infusion 
would eventually have to be paid back by 
the thrifts, which are already paying 
about $3.5 billion a year to replenish the 
deposit guarantee fund. Says a spokesman 
for the U.S. League of Savings Institu- 
tions, a powerful industry lobbying group: 
“All we're asking for is a plan that 
doesn't overtax the industry.” 

The reply might be that the indus- 
try is already overtaxed and that in 
the long run the failure to close down the 
worst of the thrifts will be paid for by the 
US. taxpayer. Spending additional mon- 
ey now might save still more money later 
But an amendment to the FSLIC replenish- 
ment measure that would have boosted 
the total to $15 billion was voted down, 
258 to 153. A similar relief bill passed by 
the Senate in March would allow the 
FSLIC to be topped up with as much as 
$7.5 billion. The two measures must be 
reconciled in conference 

Meanwhile, worries are growing 
about an upward surge in interest rates, 
which could quickly affect thrifts that are 
still playing a go-go game. In California 
last month, the often troubled Financial 
Corp. of America, parent of American 
Savings & Loan (assets: $34 billion), the 
largest U.S. thrift, announced an 81% 
drop in net income, to $9.2 million, in the 
first three months of this year. F.C.A. is 
hardly alone in its plight, but at the mo- 


| ment the full extent of the thrift debacle is 


still concealed behind oodles of creative 
accounting. By George Russell. 
Reported by Jay Branegan/Washington and 
Frederick Ungeheuer/New York 
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In Dearborn, Mich., customers look over a Pontiac Grand Am that rents for $212.96 a month 


Getting More Car for Less Cash 





For many of today’s drivers, auto leasing is the only way to go 


hen Carol Inkley went shopping for 
a new car earlier this year, she faced 
a supply-side problem: a pending divorce 
had left her with little to spend and nothing 
to trade in. Inkley, a Chesterfield, Mo.., in- 
terior-design coordinator, solved her di- 
| lemma by signing a four-year auto lease 
that avoided the hefty down payment a 
normal car loan would have required. Cost 
of the lease: $239.04 a month. She drove 
home in a new white Honda CRX com- 
plete with automatic transmission, air con- 
ditioning and AM-FM radio. 

Taking a cue from Corporate Ameri- 
ca, more and more people these days are 
shopping for cars the same way that Ink- 
ley did. For decades automobile leasing 
has been popular among firms anxious to 
protect their cash flow and capital from 
the kind of rapid depreciation that car- 
fleet ownership entails. Now individual 
consumers are taking up the same prac- 
tice for roughly similar reasons. Last year, 
according to the American Automotive 
Leasing Association (A.A.L.A.), a lobby- 
ing group, individual customers leased 
nearly 2 million of the 11.4 million new 
cars delivered in the U.S., a record. That 
17% market share compares with 12% 
ten years ago. Experts predict that per- 
sonal leases could account for more than a 
third of new-car deals by the early 1990s, 

Why the switch? Rising sticker prices 
and the phaseout of income-tax deduc- 
tions of sales taxes and the interest on 
consumer car loans are major reasons. 
Says Bill Willis, fleet and leasing manager 
for Ford Motor’s Ford Division: “Leasing 
permits people to drive upscale cars, com- 
plete with options, without making any 
initial investment.” 

Richard Shapiro, 28, chief financial 
officer for a chain of outpatient health 
centers based in Los Angeles, likes that 
notion. He began leasing in 1982 with a 
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Toyota Celica and moved up to a Mer- 


| cedes-Benz, later a BMW and now a 1986 


Porsche 944. Shapiro pays only about 
$450 a month for the Porsche—consider- 
ably less than the $800 a month he figures 
a conventional auto loan would cost him 
Tom and Dede Spencer of Kirkwood, 
Mo., a suburb of St. Louis, decided to 
lease their 1987 Dodge Caravan for 
$367.50 a month. They can spend the 
money they would otherwise use for a 
car down payment for new carpeting and 




















| the delivery-room bills for their new baby 


Car leases are increasingly available | 
from auto companies and dealers, as well 
as from financial institutions. While most 
showroom personnel still push first for 
sales, two-thirds of the nation’s 25,150 auto 
dealers now arrange leases as well. The 
Consumer Bankers Association says 53% 
of its member banks leased cars last year, 
up from just 26% in 1983. General Motors 
Acceptance Corp. (1986 assets: $90.78 bil- 
lion) says the number of leases on its books 
has increased from about 50,000 in 1982 to 
about 600,000 last year. GM’s Pontiac 
Division last month introduced 50-month 
cut-rate leases. Example: under the spe- 
cial offer, a 1987 Pontiac Grand Am that 
ordinarily leases for about $240 a month 
is now going for as little as $199. 


U nder many leasing plans, drivers can 
apply the monthly payments toward 
the ultimate purchase of the car. Howev- 
er, the customers often wind up paying 
more than if they had taken out a loan to 
buy the auto in the first place. Nonethe- 
less, Edward Bayer, vice president of En- 
terprise Leasing in St. Louis, points out 
one clear advantage: “With leasing, you 
can make the buying decision after test- 
driving the car for three or four years.” 
For all its newfound popularity, leas- 
ing remains a stepchild in the family of 
auto-finance plans, according to John 
Fitch, executive director of the A.A.L.A 
In his view, Americans still have a “cul- 
tural bias” toward owning their major 
necessities. But if interest rates rise 
sharply and auto-sticker prices continue 
to climb, the long-term rent-a-car may 
become an even more popular American 
choice. By William J. Mitchell/Detroit 








A Cruise That Had the Blues 


his is a luxury cruise? Much of the food was too cold, and many of the rooms 
too hot. Three out of four swimming pools had no water, while 50 flooded 


cabins had far too much. All in all, the maiden voyage of the newly refurbished 
Queen Elizabeth 2 offered 1,300 transatlantic passengers more than a night to re- 
member. For many, it was a five-day odyssey they hope to forget. Sniffed Detroit 
Lawyer Dennis Aaron: “It was certainly not what I expected on the Queen.” 
The basic problems stemmed from a six-month, $162 million overhaul that 
gave the QE2 modern diesel engines and revamped its accommodations. An offi- 


cial of the Cunard Line, which owns the 
18-year-old ocean liner, said it was as- 
sumed that the renovated ship would 
suffer “teething problems.” But their 
unexpected magnitude will take a 
$1 million bite out of Cunard’s revenues 
in partial refunds offered to customers. 

Not everyone on board felt the trip 
was a complete loss. Many passengers 
liked the new shops hawking the goods 
of Gucci, Dior and Dunhill. Others 
praised the polite crew, understaffed by 
a last-minute union squabble. But it was 
not like the old days when Cunard 
boasted that “getting there is half the 
fun.” Last week jetting there might 
have been half the hassle. 
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“Not what | expected on the Queen” 
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Thou Shalt Not Smoke 





Companies restrict the use of tobacco in the workplace 


t n the newsroom of the Denver Post, re- 
porters and editors cope with a compa- 
ny ban on smoking by gnawing on licorice 
roots and chewing on unlit cigars. 
Broward Davis & Associates, a surveying 
and consulting firm in Tallahassee, re- 
fuses to hire anyone who smokes. New 
England Telephone employees can take a 
puff in only half the company’s rest 
rooms, and workers at United Technol- 
ogies’ Hartford headquarters must re- 
frain from lighting up in any public 
work area. 

As corporate America comes to terms 
| with the antismoking fervor that has 
| gripped much of the public, more and 
more firms are regulating the use of to- 
bacco in the workplace. According to a 
study by the Bureau of National Affairs, 
about 35% of all U.S. companies restrict 
smoking (only 2% ban it outright), and an 
additional 20% are studying the issue. In 
many cases, companies have no choice: 17 
states and hundreds of localities outlaw 
smoking in offices and other workplaces. 
The Surgeon General's report last year as- 
serting that smokers create health risks 
for nearby nonsmokers has encouraged 











companies to promote smoke-free work 
environments. Finally, firms are increas- 
ingly aware of the cost of having smokers 
on staff: higher insurance expenses and 
increased absenteeism. 

Most companies try to accommodate 
their nonsmoking workers without alien- 
ating their tobacco-dependent colleagues. 
Many firms begin to formulate a policy by 
polling their staffs. When New England 
Telephone discovered that 70% of its 
27,000 employees did not smoke, it decid- 
ed to take a strong stand against tobacco. 
Smoking is now permitted only in certain 
hallways and rest rooms and in a small 
section of the cafeteria. Eastman Kodak 
has democratized the decision-making 
process. Employees vote on whether com- 
mon work areas should be smoke-free. 
While smoking is generally banned in 
conference rooms, exceptions can be 
made if there are no objections from any- 
one present. 

A company’s policy often reflects its 
top executive’s personal attitude toward 
smoking. Says Cynthia Ferguson, acting 
executive director of the American Lung 


Association: “We see this very clearly. 











Management support means everything.” 
Ted Phillips, chairman of the New Eng- 
land, a Boston-based insurance company, 
is an ex-smoker who strongly believes 
smoking on the job should be limited to 
private offices in order to safeguard the 
health of all workers. That is precisely the 


policy of his firm. At Frosty Acres 
Brands, a Georgia canned-goods packag- 
er, a smoking ban is unlikely because 
President Louis Dell smokes almost two 
packs a day. But Dell acknowledges that 
the rights of nonsmokers should be pro- 
tected. As a result, smoking is not allowed 
in the firm’s executive conference room, 
and employees are free to ban smoking in 
their private offices. 

No matter how well intentioned their 
bosses may be, many smokers feel perse- 
cuted by their firms’ antismoking policies. 
“Just call me Sneaky Pete,” says a sales- 
man of novelty items who would face be- 
ing fired if his smoking habit was discov- 
ered. Says he: “It’s incredibly unfair. I was 
a smoker when they hired me, and then, 
out of the blue, I'm supposed to stop just 
because the boss says so.’ Some employ- 
ees fear their chances for advancement 
may be choked off by their smoking habit, 
though favoritism toward nonsmokers is 
rarely explicit. Len Beil, director of 
human resources at Pacific Northwest 
Bell, says a bias against smoking “could 





be in the back of a manager’s mind 





Starting today, 
one dog in fifty will eat 
like never before. 
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when making a decision on a promotion.” 

Job seekers are discovering that 
smoking can endanger their careers. 
Newspaper classified advertisements 
frequently specify that employers are 
looking for “nonsmokers only.” One of 
the first questions asked of job appli- 
cants at Vanguard Electronic Tool in 
Redmond, Wash.: “Do you smoke?” If 











smoking from the premises, although tak- 
ing a drag is not a cause for dismissal. 
More and more companies that 
have imposed restrictions on smoking 
are attempting to help their employees 
kick the habit. BMC Software, a Texas 
company that prohibits smoking on the 
job, has sent employees to antismoking 
hypnosis sessions. Abbott Laboratories 








hires smokers but strongly urges them 
to sign a pledge to take a company- 
sponsored workshop that teaches people 


how to stop smoking. The five sessions | 


cost employees $30, but if they stay off 
cigarettes for four months, Abbott re- 
funds the money. 

Despite the changes taking place, 
antismoking lobbyists continue to press 


the answer is yes, the in- 
terview is over. That is 
perfectly legal. On the 
other hand, federal laws 
forbid an employer to dis- 
criminate on the basis of 
race, sex, religion or mar- 
ital status. 

Many smokers may se- 
cretly welcome the corpo- 
rate crusade against smok- 
ing. Says Robert Rosner, 
executive director of the 
Seattle-based Smoking 
Policy Institute, a consult- 
ing firm that advises com- 
panies on how to formulate 
smoking policies: “The fact 
is, most smokers want to 
quit.” Many of them em- 
brace the new corporate 
activism as an incentive to 
give up tobacco once and 
for all. At Rhode Island's 
Newport Daily News, it 
was the smokers who 
unanimously voted to ban 





HELP PROTECT YOURSELF 
AND OTHERS AROUND YOU 


WE CAN DO IT! 





Anew employee at Abbott Laboratories pledges to try to give up cigarettes 
Some smokers fear their chances for advancement may be choked. 


for stricter limitations on 
smoking in the workplace. 
Last week the American 
Public Health Association 
and Ralph Nader’s Public 
Citizen Health Research 
Group petitioned the Oc- 
cupational Safety and 
Health Administration to 
impose an emergency rule 
that would eliminate or re- 
strict smoking in virtually 
all indoor work sites. 
While the Government is 
not expected to take any 
immediate action, the 
pressure is sure to grow. 
Smokers, after all, make up 
a shrinking minority. Non- 
smokers, like any other 
large majority, know the 
numbers—and the clout— 
are increasingly on their 
side. —By Barbara Rudolph. 
Reported by Robert Ajemian/ 
Boston and Nancy Seufert/ 
Los Angeles 
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Will it be yours? 


Of the 50 million dogs in America, 
a million will now enjoy a dry dog food 
never before available. 

A dog food for the fortunate one 
dog in fifty 

Will it be yours? 

That depends on the price you 
place on quality. Because quality is 
what our new dog food is all about 

We named our dog food Purina 
O.N.E® Short for “Optimum Nutri 
tional Effectiveness: 


Ralston Purine Company, 1087 








“Optimum” because, ounce for 
ounce, there is no leading dog food that 
is more nutritious than Purina O.N.E. 

We used a number of expensive 
ingredients not used in most other dry 
dog foods. 

Our main ingredient is chicken 
a highly digestible source of protein 
and other nutrients for dogs. 

And there's no fillers, or artificial 
colors or flavors 

Purina O.N.E. tastes great, 100 


















Tests prove it’s more palatable than 
even the leading dry dog food 
Unhappily, not all dogs will get the 
chance to eat Purina O.N.E. 
Because not every dog owner is willing 
to pay the price for a dog food of this quality. 
Pick up a bag of Purina O.N.E. and 
compare its ingredients to the dog 
food you're now serving 
Then compare the price 
And decide if your dog is 


worth the difference. songertecbon ters 






















These monthly payments are based on the average cost of a Pontiac 
Sunbird, Oldsmobile Firenza and Buick Skyhawk of $10,975, 
with 22% down and an average unpaid balance of $9,118. These data 
are based on GMAC experience for the month of March 1987 and do 
not include customer-selected services, insurance and other items which 
may vary from dealer to dealer 








Annual 

Percentage Rate 
Terms 

Total Amount 

of Payments $11,596.80 $10,460.16 $9,971.28 $9,493.20 
Dream deals are also available on these other new GM models 
PONTIAC OLDSMOBILE BUICK CADILLAC When GMAC gets Spring Fever, you 
Fiero Calais Skylark Cimarron get a dream of a deal—with attractive 
Grand Am Cutlass Ciera Somerset monthly payments. Qualified retail 

6000 Delta 88 Century buyers must take delivery out of dealer 
B wille 98 R aa LeSabn stock by May 31, 1987. Dealer financial 
sonne vile . egency < abre participation may affect consumer cost. 
Firebird Electra Fleet sales are not eligible. GMAC is 
Electra and LeSabre station wagons not included proud to be an Equal Credit Opportunity 


Company. 
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Attention First-Time Buyers 
Now these low finance rates are available to purchasers 
who qualify for the GMAC First Time Buyer Program. 


Dream deals on GMAC Leasing and Buyer's 
Choice programs, too! 


Buyer's Choice, GMAC's special financing option, is not available in all states 





Now through May 31. See your participating GM Dealer for details. 














The system for making a custom tape 


THE ECONOMY 


It Ain’t Over 
Till It’s Over 


If last week’s news from the 
Labor Department is any indi- 
cation, the longest economic 
expansion in peacetime history 
still has plenty of life left in 
it. The unemployment rate 
dropped in April from 6.6% to 
6.3%, its lowest level since ear- 
ly 1980. Even with 7.5 million 
Americans still jobless, the 
economy is “much stronger 
than anyone thinks,” says Al- 
len Sinai, chief economist of 
Shearson Lehman Bros. 

But the outlook remains 
marred by the weak dollar and 
slumping bond prices. The em- 
ployment report may lead the 
Federal Reserve Board to con- 
clude that the economy is 
strong enough to withstand a 
further rise in interest rates, 
which would defend the dollar 
and guard against an accelera- 
tion of inflation. 





CORPORATE RELOCATION 


Off to That 
Toddling Town 


Since 1900 the names Akron 
and Firestone have gone to- 
gether like a matched set of 
steel-belted radials. Back then, 
Harvey Firestone chose the 
Ohio city as home for what is 
now the nation’s No. 2 tire- 
maker. But Firestone Chair- 
man John Nevin is treading on 
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tradition with his plan to move 
the head office to Chicago later 
this year. Nevin’s explanation: 
the Windy City is a financial, 
retailing and transportation 
hub. It is also near Winnetka, 
Tll., where Nevin’s family lives 
in a house he visits monthly. 

Akron is stunned at the loss 
of about 450 jobs. Mayor Don 
Plusquellic tried to dissuade 
Nevin from making the move, 
but found him “adamant.” Two 
shareholder lawsuits seek to 
block the relocation. They 
charge that it would waste 
money and that Firestone di- 
rectors did not let shareholders 
in on the decision. 


Two Top Tunes 
To Go, Please 


To record companies, it seems 
unfair. But to many music lov- 
ers, home taping of records is 
an inalienable right. Why buy 
a whole album, they ask, when 
a tape recorder enables them 
to copy only the songs they 
want from a friend’s record? 
Now a new recording sys- 
tem developed by Personics, a 
Menlo Park, Calif., company, 
may make both sides happy. 
The computerized Personics 
machines, which will be intro- 
duced in five California record 
stores this summer, will enable 
the consumer to make a cus- 
tomized cassette tape by choos- 
ing from an initial inventory of 
1,000 songs. After consulting a 
catalog of available selections, 
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Firestone plans to roll out of Akron 


the customer gives the order to 
a clerk, who transfers the mu- 
sic from a master optical disk 
to a blank cassette, and may 
use a computer to print a cus- 
tom label for the tape. The 
high-speed equipment can rec- 
ord 40 minutes of music in less 
than five minutes. The cost: 
50¢ to $1.25 a tune. 

The system’s selection will 
eventually exceed 15,000 
songs, culled from the top hits 
of the past 30 years. So far, 
Capitol and Warner Bros. are 
among the leading record com- 
panies that have agreed to let 
their songs be distributed by 
the system. The firms, which 
will receive royalties whenever 
one of their songs is selected, 
hope to recoup some of the es- 
timated $1.5 billion in sales 
that the record industry loses 
annually to home taping. 


BANKING 


I Have to Put 
You on Hold 


It is the banking industry’s ver- 
sion of “The check’s in the 
mail.” Banks sometimes force 
customers to wait as long as a 
month to make sure that de- 
posited checks do not bounce. 
But Congress moved closer last 
week to ending this wide- 
spread practice, which House 
Banking Committee Chair- 
man Fernand St Germain calls 
a “shell game.” 

In a 388-to-5 vote, the 
House approved the Rhode Is- 
land Democrat's proposal, 








which would ultimately limit 
the nation’s banks to a one-day 
hold on deposits of local checks 
and a four-day hold on out-of- 
state checks. The Senate earlier 
passed a similar measure that 
would set a more flexible 
schedule, and now congressio- 
nal conferees must reconcile 
the two versions. 


Gems for Your 
Pearly Whites 


The million or so Americans 
who start orthodontic care 
each year can brace them- 
selves to smile: the company 
that came up with Band-Aids 
has turned its attention to 
teeth. Johnson & Johnson's 
orthodontic division last week 
unveiled a new kind of brack- 
et, the part of braces that af- 
fixes to the teeth. Called Star- 
fire brackets, they are made of 
transparent, stain-proof sap- 
phire. They may become an at- 
tractive alternative to clear 
brackets made of plastic, 
which tend to discolor. Tradi- 
tional metallic braces, though 
still widely used, give some 
self-conscious patients the feel- 
ing that they resemble James 
Bond’s cinematic nemesis 
Jaws. 

The synthetic sapphire 
used in Johnson & Johnson's 
braces is less expensive than 
the natural gem. Still, the Star- 
fire brackets will add up to 
$500 to the average $2,500 cost 
of orthodontic treatment. 
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Law — 





he wheels of military justice have 

begun turning in the Moscow 
embassy sex-for-secrets spy scandal. 
At the Marine base in Quantico, Va., 
aclosed pretrial hearing resumes this 
week in the case of Sergeant Clayton 
J. Lonetree, the former embassy 
guard accused of providing Soviet 
agents with entry to the building's 
most sensitive areas. Ata similar ses- 
sion two weeks ago, military authori- 
ties began outlining their case against 
Corporal Arnold Bracy, Lonetree’s 
alleged accomplice. In each instance, 
a Marine reviewing officer will con- 
sider whether the Government's case 
justifies a court-martial on espionage 
charges, which can carry the death 
penalty for servicemen. 

The fact that the two Marines’ 
march to justice will be played out to 
a military drumbeat has cheered 
many civilian observers and dis- 
mayed as many others. For the same 
reason: the no-nonsense procedures 
of military justice would get right to the pu- 
nitive point, without being deflected by 
wimpy legal niceties. But that vision of 
military law is at least naive. Sergeant 
Lonetree and Corporal Bracy may in the 
end face a grimmer outcome at the hands 
ofa court-martial, but before that can hap- 
pen, they will enjoy some advantages they 
would not have in civilian courts. 

Recognizing the special requirements 
of discipline in the ranks, the Constitution 
authorizes separate legal regulation of the 
military forces. Each branch of the service 
had its own system until 1950, 
when the Uniform Code of 





Military Justice Comes to Attention 


Are fair trials assured in the Marine guard spy case? 





Bracy leaving hearing: Is a court-martial impartial? 


law, unlike federal civil procedures, re- 
quires some corroboration before an ad- 
mission can be introduced as evidence. 
Because of the nature of the case, corrobo- 
ration will be difficult. (The prosecution is 
seeking classified CIA information, some 
of which the agency may be reluctant to 
provide, and that reluctance is not greatly 
eased by the fact that the tribunal is 
military.) 

Perhaps the greatest advantage to the 
defense is the “Article 32” pretrial hear- 
ing now under way in both cases. A grand 


jury proceeding, the nearest civilian 
equivalent, hears the prosecution’s case 
without the defendant or his lawyers pres- 
ent. At Article 32 hearings, the defense is 
not only present but can challenge wit- 
nesses and call its own. Even Wil- 
liam Kunstler, the activist attorney 
representing Lonetree, concedes 
that “at the end of Article 32, the de- 
fense knows almost everything that 
the prosecution has.” 

Military courts are more lenient, 
however, in admitting hearsay evi- 
dence that a witness claims to have 
heard from someone else, which may 
work against the two Marines. Lone- 
tree reportedly made damaging 
statements about himself and Bracy 
to a Marine buddy. While many ci- 
vilian courts continue to require a 
unanimous jury verdict, only two- 
thirds of the jurors in a court-martial 
are needed for conviction—meaning 
less chance that the defendants can 
fall back on one stubborn holdout. 

The court-martial consists of a 
judge, who must be a qualified law- 
yer, plus no fewer than five jurors— 
normally all officers, unless an en- 
listed defendant requests otherwise. 
The prosecutor and defense counsel 
must also be lawyers. But critics say the 
entire proceeding is conducted in the 
shadow of command influence. “All the 
paper guarantees pale compared to the 
weight of lots of brass,” says Washington 
Attorney Gene Fidell, a specialist in mili- 
tary cases. Stories abound of unit com- 
manders pressuring trial authorities to 
produce guilty verdicts and heavy sen- 
tences. In fact, the superior officer con- 
vening an Article 32 proceeding can order 
a court-martial even if the hearing officer 
recommends against it. And court-mar- 
tial judges enjoy neither fixed 











assignment nor life tenure, 





Military Justice was adopted 
in response to complaints 
about disparities among the 
services. Since then, archi- 
tects of military law have been 
moving it closer to civilian 
standards of trial procedure 
and evidence. Even before the 
U.S. Supreme Court’s Mir- 
anda decision, military defen- 
dants were required to be in- 
formed of their rights before 
questioning, and the military 
contends that Lonetree and 
Bracy were properly in- 
formed of the right to silence. 

Officials say, however, 
that both men made admis- 
sions that are crucial to the 
charges against them. That 
may not help the prosecution 
though. Defense sources indi- 
cate that Bracy has with- 
drawn significant portions of 
his statements, and military 





Rotary 


Action 


Like many other private men’s 
organizations, the nearly 
20,000 worldwide chapters 
of the Rotary International are 
not all that private. 
That was one rea- 
son why last week 
the U.S. Supreme 

Court unanimous- 

ly upheld the use 

of a state antidis- 

crimination law to 
bar Rotary Interna- 
tional from ousting a 
California chapter that had 
admitted women. Noting the 
clubs’ sizable membership, 
turnover rate and public activi- 
ties, Justice Lewis Powell 









concluded that “the rela- 
tionship among Rotary Club 
members is not the kind of in- 
timate or private relation that 
warrants constitutional pro- 
tection.’ About 30 states 
have laws similar to Califor- 
nia’s. The Justices said other 
organizations will be consid- 
ered on a case-by-case 
basis, but some 
thought they could 
read the writing 
on the clubhouse 
wall for such ven- 
erable male bas- 
tions as the Kiwa- 
nis and the Lions. 
“The Wednesday 
night men’s poker club may 
still be safe,” said Rotary In- 
ternational President-elect 
Charles Keller, “but I don’t 
know what else is.” 


making them vulnerable to 
the influence of superiors 
who decide the course of 
their careers. 

“It's possible to get a 
fair trial in a military court, 
but it depends on good will 
and just intentions,” says 
Charles Bumer, a longtime 
military-court civilian law- 
yer. Kunstler is less san- 
guine. He may seek to have 
Lonetree’s case moved to 
federal courts. But Defense 
Attorney F. Lee Bailey, an- 
other civilian veteran of the 
military courts, thinks that 
may be a mistake. Tongue 
just slightly in cheek, he 
maintains, “If I’m guilty, I 
want a civilian trial; if 
innocent, military justice is 
superior.” —By Richard Lacayo. 
Reported by Bruce van Voorst/ 
Washington 
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“It took the company that 
invented the copier... 


Xerox introduces the 
1065 Marathon copier. 


Xerox just discovered how to improve 
the original. We created a copier smart 
enough to spot problems and clean them 
up before your copies come out. The 
result? The clearest, sharpest copies 
you've ever seen. Copies that actually 
look better than your originals. 


From com- COPY QUALITY COMPARISON 


puter forms to 






photographs. 
From one gener- 
ation to the next. 
From the first 






Xerox 1065 Marathon—1987. 


copy to the 300,000th copy, the quality 


goes on and on. Breakthrough microproc- 


essor technology enables the 1065 to 
tune itself. That means it maintains the 
industry’ highest standard in copy qual- 
ity with up to 50% less servicing time. 
There just one thing about the 1065 
that’s not an improvement. That's the 


unsurpassed service and 
Team Xerox 


support of Team Xerox. 

To find out more about 
the newest generation in copying, call the 
only company that could have created it. 
1-800-TEAM-XRX, ext. 226B. 


Xerox brings out the genius in you. 





Marathon copier. 

©) Please send me more informat 
C) Please have a sales representat 
Send this coupon to 


XEROX 


son, 
Ive contact me. 


Xerox Corporation, PO. Box 24, Rochester, NY 14692 














NAME TITLE 
COMPANY PHONE 
ADDRESS 
ary STATE iP 
If you can't wait, call 
1-800-TEAM-XRX, EXT. 226B 
268 (1-800-832 6979, ext 226B) 109-0 


XEROX ®, 1065 and 914 are trademarks 


of XEROX CORPORATION. 
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Computers 


Pictures Worth 
A Million Bytes 


Com puter-generated images 
are now vital laboratory tools 


A mong the flashy hardware and soft- 
ware on display at last week’s First 
World Supercomputer Exhibition in Santa 
Clara, Calif., the small Cornell National 
Supercomputer Facility booth attracted at- 
tention out of proportion to its size. There 
on a large video screen, more than a thou- 
sand stars wheeled around a newly formed 
black hole, an incredibly dense, bizarre en 
tity with gravity so strong that not even 
light can escape from it. As nearby stars 
were sucked in by its gravity, the hole grew 
By the time the system stabilized, nearly 
half its stars were gone. Conventioneers 
were fascinated 

But not as much as some scientists 
were. Before their equations were con- 
verted into computer images, astrophysi- 
cists had predicted that only a tenth as 
many stars in such a system would be eat- 
en by a black hole. This was no isolated 
case. Across the nation, in disciplines 
ranging from geophysics to medicine to 
entomology, scientists are discovering 
that computer images can sometimes lead 
to a better understanding of nature. Bor- 
rowing a leaf from Hollywood's special 
effects book (and in some cases hiring 
Hollywood technicians), they are convert 
ing their data into video form. Because 
the human brain is exquisitely adept at 
picking up visual cues, scientists have be- 
gun benefiting from what Robert Lan- 
gridge of the University of California at 
San Francisco calls “computer-aided in- 
sights.” Says Langridge, who 3-D 
graphics to model biological molecules 
“Computer graphics gives us a window 
into what is going on, rather than just a 


uses 


A mathematical surface, found via computer 


scientific result. It has become an experi- 
mental tool.” 

At the University of Massachusetts in 
Amherst, mathematicians plot complex 
equations on a computer-graphics termi 
nal, which translates the numbers and 
symbols into form and color. Watching a 
curving, perforated object take form on the 
screen, the mathematicians gradually be- 
come convinced that they have produced a 

| new shape with a jawbreaking name: a 
complete embedded minimal surface with 
finite topology. Previously only three such 
shapes were known to exist; topologists 
have sought and speculated about a fourth 
for two centuries, but until this moment it 
has never been proved to exist. The imag- 
ery demonstrates that there are an infinite 
number of such surfaces 

In West Lafayette, Ind.. a Purdue 
University biologist who until recently 
was building models of viruses by labori- 
ously fastening together hundreds of brass 


Cross section of a neutron-star collision 
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Simulation of a Jupiter flyby, showing the planet's magnetic-field lines and a ring of sulfur ions 
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fillings taps away at a computer key- 
board. When he is done, he has created on 
the screen an image of rhinovirus 14 (one 
of some 113 varieties responsible for the 
common cold) that can be turned and 
viewed in three dimensions, Rhinovirus 
14 thus becomes the first animal virus of 
any kind to have its full portrait drawn 
The growing need for electronic im- 
agery rises from the sheer number- 
crunching power of computers like those 
shown in Santa Clara. Says Craig Upson 
a graphics specialist who last August left a 
commercial animation firm to join the 
staff of the National Center for Super- 
computing Applications at the University 
of Illinois: “You find yourself lost in this 
maze of data because suddenly you can 
compute far more than you can compre- 
hend.” The route to comprehension, he 
says, is to turn the numbers into images 
NCSA, one of five regional super- 
computer centers established since 1985 


Three-dimensional model of a virus 
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by the National Science Foundation, is 
rapidly emerging as a leader in scientific 
graphics. Last year, for instance, Artist 


Idaszak helped Caltech Astrophysicist 
Charles Ross Evans produce a short vid- 
eotape depicting what in theory would oc- 
cur in the collision of two neutron stars. 
To the untrained eye, the colliding stars 
look more like exotic flowers than a cos- 
mic catastrophe. But the colors all have a 
quantitative meaning: areas colored red 
are ten times as dense as yellow ones, and 
yellow represents 100 times the density of 
blue. “People who are not involved in 
these calculations might wonder if we 
couldn't spend our time better doing sci- 
ence than making movies,” Evans says. 
“What they don’t understand is that the 
movies are necessary to the science.” 

That is true at the microscopic as well 
as the telescopic level. Michael Ross- 
mann, who modeled the common-cold vi- 
rus, became a convert to computer graph- 
ics after Purdue acquired its first graphics 
machine. Compared with a physical mod- 
el, he says, “the computer is much more 
versatile. We can zoom in as close as we 
like; we can look at much more compli- 
cated structures. We can display the mod- 
el on all sides and in different colors.” In 
the old days he would often mark differ- 
ent atoms in his brass models with colored 
yarn—which kept falling off. “The old 
methodology seems so cumbersome now, 
even laughable,” he says. “It’s like a dino- 
saur.” Rossmann, who has also modeled 
other viruses, like the mengo virus, has 
gone on to produce the image of the site 
where an antiviral drug binds to the sur- 
face of a virus—important in both under- 
standing how existing drugs work and de- 
veloping new ones. 





nton Hopfinger, a chemist at the 


Illinois, is using computer graphics to 
identify the site where adriamycin, a che- 
motherapy drug, binds to cancer cells. 
“Molecular graphics has been a real boon 
to the study of large molecules and pro- 


equivalent of landing an airplane on an 
aircraft carrier, except in this case you're 
sitting on the drug molecule and landing 
on the DNA molecule. If you didn’t have 
graphics, it would be like being blind and 
still trying to land on the aircraft carrier.” 

Some scientists warn against going 
overboard with the new technique. Says 
James Blinn, a Jet Propulsion Laboratory 
scientist who created some of NASA’s most 
spectacular computer simulations of plane- 
tary flybys: “Sometimes a half-baked idea 
gets printed up prettily and gets more at- 
tention than it deserves.” Still, Blinn be- 
lieves, as long as the scientific data used to 


er graphics can prod scientists to move in 
| exciting new directions. NCSA’s Upson 
agrees. “If we play our cards right,” he 
says, “we may actually make a dent in how 
people do science.” —By Michael D. Lemonick. 
Reported by Cristina Garcia/San Francisco and 
J. Madeleine Nash/Chicago 





Chicago campus of the University of | 


teins,” he says. “You can think of it as the | 


Donna Cox and Computer Scientist Ray | 











generate the images are accurate, comput- | 
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Jim Bakker: incriminating testimony 


Religion | 





G. Raymond Carlson: pain, humiliation 


Ousting Two from the Clergy 





Bakker and an aide are fired from the Assemblies of God 


any a Protestant parson caught up in 

scandal has quietly been found guilty 
by an ecclesiastical panel and has then 
slipped from view. But last week a double 
defrocking was proclaimed to the world 
by the national head of the ministers’ de- 
nomination. The ousted preachers are 
Jim Bakker, who confessed to adultery 
last March and then gave up his multi- 
million-dollar PTL television network and 
theme park at Fort Mill, S.C., and his for- 
mer top executive, Richard Dortch, who 
was accused of orchestrating a cover-up of 
Bakker’s lapse 

District officials of the Assemblies of 
God, a Pentecostal denomination with 2.3 
million U.S. followers, reached the deci- 
sion on the two clergymen during two 
days of discussions in Fayetteville, N.C 
Their findings were endorsed in a tele- 
phone conference by the national denom- 
ination’s 13-member Executive Presby- 
tery and announced at Assemblies head- 
quarters in Springfield, Mo. 

The Assemblies expelled Bakker not 
only for committing adultery with Jessica 
Hahn, a former church secretary from 
West Babylon, N.Y., but also for “alleged 
misconduct involving bisexual activity.” 
Two weeks ago, at his residence in Palm 
Springs, Calif., Bakker declared to report- 
ers, “I’m not a homosexual.”” However, 
sources familiar with the Assemblies in- 
vestigation of PTL (for Praise the Lord or 
People That Love) reported that incrimi- 
nating testimony came from witnesses 
who claimed to have participated in such 
sexual activity with Bakker. 

G. Raymond Carlson, general super- 
intendent of the Assemblies of God, said 
“many people” were willing to confront 
Bakker and Dortch with their charges but 
the accused clergymen declined to partic- 
ipate in the investigation. “There is a very 
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large file on this,” said Carlson. “Other 
evidence could be used,” but the officials 
“felt this was sufficient.” Church ob- 
servers noted that adultery alone justified 
defrocking. The homosexual charge may 
have been put on the record so that 
Bakker would have to respond to it 
if he ever sought to regain ministerial 
credentials. Under Assemblies bylaws, a 
minister ousted for adultery can apply 
for reinstatement after two years, but | 
homosexual activity brings permanent 
banishment. 

Dortch briefly succeeded Bakker as 
PTL president and host of its TV show 
until he was forced out last month. 
Dortch was found guilty of failing to no- 
tify church leaders of Bakker’s miscon- 
duct and of subsequent deceit (the two 
men arranged hush-money payments of 
$265,000 to Hahn and her advisers). 
Dortch’s downfall after 33 years in the 
ministry was especially awkward. He 
had been the Illinois superintendent for 
the denomination and had served 14 
years on the very body that ordered his 
defrocking. Bakker and Dortch, who 
had no immediate response to the ac- 
tion, have 30 days to file an appeal to 
the Executive Presbytery, although that 
is considered unlikely 

Badly shaken by the scandals, PTL last 
week put its debt at $65 million and began 
laying off 220 of its 2,000 employees. As- 
semblies Superintendent Carlson said the 
scandal “has been most painful, very diffi- 
cult, embarrassing and humiliating” for 
his group, the fastest-growing Protestant 
denomination in the U.S. The Assemblies 
have ordered a special day of prayer and 
fasting for all 10,886 congregations on 
May 17 —By Richard N. Ostling. 
Reported by Barbara Dolan/Detroit and 
B. Russell Leavitt/Atianta 
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Women enjoying their after-work conversation and drinks in a Manhattan restaurant 


Should Women Drink Less? 





New studies link alcohol consumption to breast cancer 


f all malignancies, breast cancer is 
perhaps the one most feared by wom- 
en, and with good reason. For one thing, it 
is the most common form of cancer found 
in women: about one in ten will eventual- 
ly be stricken, and the American Cancer 
| Society estimates that 130,000 new cases 
will be diagnosed this year alone. For an- 
| other, it will cause approximately 41,000 
deaths among females in 1987, second 
| only to a projected total of 44,000 for the 
| less prevalent but deadlier lung cancer 
| And even when breast cancer is success- 
| fully treated, that success is often accom- 
| panied by permanent disfigurement and 
psychological damage. For 
all these reasons, women are | 


breast cancer than those who seldom or 
never drink. In the other study, researchers 
at the National Cancer Institute went fur- 
ther, reporting a 50% higher risk for wom- 
en who drink any alcohol at all, and as 
much as a 100% increase in risk for those 
who have three drinks or more weekly. 

Lawrence Garfinkel, vice president 
for epidemiology and statistics at ACS, was 
impressed with the results. “Women can’t 
do anything about most of the risk factors 
associated with breast cancer,” he said 
“When you add something to the list that 
you can do something about, those wom- 
en should especially be concerned.” 





Confronted with demands for specif- 
ic advice on drinking behavior in light 
of the new findings, doctors begin hedg- 
ing. Said Peter Greenwald, director of 
NCI’s cancer-prevention-and-control di- 
vision: “We don’t have the information 
to be making a public recommendation 
at this point.” Garfinkel agreed, “We 
need a lot more data.” One problem is 
that these and earlier studies simply as- 
sociate drinking with cancer; they do 
not show a cause-and-effect relationship 
or offer an explanation of the mecha- 
nisms involved 

Even if there is such a relationship, it 
may be far from direct: researchers have 
speculated that alcohol may make it easier 
for carcinogens to penetrate breast tissue 
or may affect hormones metabolized by 
the liver or released from the pituitary 
gland. Said Robert Hiatt of the Kaiser 
Permanente Medical Care Program in 
Oakland, who reported an alcohol-breast 
cancer link in 1984: “So far, this is an epi- 
demiological finding that has been repeat- 
ed, leading to concern. As yet, there is no 
linkup with biology.” Indeed, even NCI’s 
Greenwald conceded that alcohol may be 
less important than other risk factors. 

There is another reason that doctors 
are hesitant to advise women to stop 
drinking: many studies have suggested 
that moderate consumption of alco- 
hol reduces the risk of heart disease, 
which annually kills more than nine 
times as many women as does breast 
cancer. Walter Willett, the principal 
author of the Harvard study, admits, 
“We're also missing one piece of 
information—specifically, whether de- 
creasing or stopping in the middle of 
life will influence the risk of breast can- 
cer. It’s possible that what- 
ever damage may have been 





particularly concerned about 
the causes as well as the 
treatment of breast cancer, 
| and eager to learn anything 
they can about how to reduce 
their risk of contracting it 
Unfortunately, only some 
risk factors, such as a high-fat 
diet, can be controlled. Many 
| others—age (over 50), for 
example, or a family history of 
the disease—cannot. But evi- 
dence has been growing during 
the past several years that 
there may be one more factor 
women can do something 
about: the consumption of al- 
coholic beverages. Two studies 
published in last week’s New 
England Journal of Medicine 
made that case even stronger. 
One report, by researchers 
at Harvard Medical School. 
concluded that women who 
consume as few as three 
drinks a week have a 30% 
greater chance of developing 


Blocks and 
Barriers 


More than half a million U.S 
women are unable to bear chil- 
dren because their Fallopian 
tubes have been blocked or 
damaged, usually by sexually 
transmitted infections. Yet the 
risk of tubal infertility can 
easily be reduced. How? By the 
use of so-called barrier contra- 
ceptives—diaphragms, cervi- 
cal caps and condoms—which 
bar the passage of sperm into 
the uterus. 

That was the conclusion 
reported last week in the Jour- 
nal of the American Medical 
Association by a team led by 
Gynecologist Daniel Cramer 
of Boston's Brigham and 
Women's Hospital. After 
studying past contraceptive use 





by 283 childless women with 
tubal infertility and 3,833 new 
mothers, the researchers found 
that women who had used bar- 
rier contraceptives had 40% 
less risk of tubal infertility. The 
explanation, suggests one of 
the report's authors, Harvard 
Epidemiologist Marlene Gold- 
man, is that these contracep- 
tives prevent any germs car- 
ried in the semen from reach- 
ing the upper genital tract and 
causing pelvic inflammatory 
disease, the most common 
cause of tubal infertility. Con- 
cluded Willard Cates, of the 
Centers for Disease Control, in 
an accompanying editor- 
ial:*The ulimate educational 
nessage is that barrier meth- 
ods [ideally used with spermi- 
cides] will not only prevent 
unplanned pregnancy in the 
short run but also preserve de- 
sired fertility in the future.” 











done early on cannot be 
reversed.” 

Nonetheless, a consen- 
sus exists that women who 
are already at risk for breast 
cancer should probably 
drink less. Will such a luke- 
warm warning have any ef- 
fect on behavior? Probably 
not. Interviewed in a Wash- 
ington singles bar, Therese 
Gallagher, 23, a student 
from New York City, said 
she would continue to down 
six drinks weekly. “I don’t 
think about the bad things 
in life until something hap- 
pens,” she explained. If she 
drinks wine, though, she 
may not have to worry: the 
Harvard study found an in- 
creased risk of breast cancer 
only for beer and hard 
liquor. —By Michael D. Lemonick. 
Reported by Andrea Dorfman/ 
New York and Dick Thompson/ 
Washington 
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FASTER MARKET RESPONSE, QUALITY IMPROVEMENT, AND COST-CUTTING 





At the beginning of this 
decade, the problem was clear. 
American industry was in decline. 
Some short-term fixes were pos- 
sible, but competition from 
lower-wage nations demanded 
something more—an American 
industrial renaissance. GM took 
the challenge. 


We set out to develop a 
new American method of pro- 
duction, integrating new tech- 
nology with new social systems 
in a human partnership that 
gives people authority over ma- 
chines and responsibility for 
their work. 


We had to do more than emu- 
late the Swedish or Japanese 
methods, we had to have better 
integration of the social system 
with technology. With the monu- 
mental tasks of reducing emis- 
sions and improving fuel econ- 
omy coming under control, we 
were able to turn the attention 
of GM's engineers and scientists 
to this new task. 


GM engineers developed 
the MAP (Machine Automa- 
tion Protocol) system to permit 
machines already on the factory 
floor to communicate with each 
other and with the central com- 
puter. Before the invention of 
MAP, the machines, which spoke 
different computer “languages; 
were difficult to manage or even 





CUSTOMER INFORMATION FROM GENERAL MOTORS 


HOW TO USE 
COMPUTERS INTELLIGENTLY 


to operate. Under the new sys- 
tem, the machines could be in- 
structed from a central source, 
made to work in harmony. The 
opportunity for flexible manufac- 
turing had come to the factory 
floor. 


Cost-cutting was another 
mission for computer technol- 
ogy. GM, working together with 
union people, devised a way to 
save millions of dollars a month. 
Without reducing benefits to 
employes! Computer programs 
were designed and implemented. 
And the cost-saving began. 

EDS, assisted by Hughes 
Aircraft with its experience 
in communications satellites, 
is designing a communications 
system to link more than 200 
major GM facilities in 39 coun- 
tries, along with 50,000 other 
locations, including GM dealers, 
suppliers, and financial offices. 


The combined efforts of 
GM engineers, EDS, Hughes 
Aircraft, and associated artifi- 
cial intelligence companies, are 
showing remarkable results in 
advanced computer-integrated 
manufacturing. By using com- 
puters more effectively, we have 
greatly reduced market response 
time. Parts can be designed, 
manufactured, and tested in a 
single interactive system. Simu- 
lations on computers can cut out 
months of building, testing, revis- 
ing and retesting of both prod- 
ucts and plant operations. 

Computers are now improy- 
ing GM quality. For example, 
computer vision systems enable 
us to gauge the accuracy of the 
body of a car after the unpainted 











metal parts have been welded 
together. We can make sure now 
that every single part of every 
car body meets specifications. 
In three dimensions. 

Right now, scientists and 
engineers, working with facili- 
ties managers, have completed 
the strategy and are implement- 
ing a real-time computer system 
which will carry individual orders 
from the dealer, through the manu- 
facturing and assembly process, | 
to delivery to the customer. 





A single system, with 
people in charge of the 
machines at every step along 
the way—that’s a major part of 
the vision GM believed was nec- | 
essary to make America world- 
competitive. It’s cooperative, 
human, and high tech. By 1990, 
we expect it to help save us $10 
billion annually. Our goal is to 
be the undisputed quality leader 
in every price class in which we 
compete. And we're on the way. 


The vision is paying off. 





This advertisement is part of 
our continuing effort to give 
customers useful information 
about their cars and trucks and 
the company that builds them. 
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N otre Dame’s incoming 
president was holding 
one of his first press con- 
ferences. Only sportswrit- 
ers had shown up, one 
of them carrying a foot- 
ball, which he tossed 
to Father Theodore Martin 
Hesburgh, with a request 
that the priest assume the 
hike stance. “I’m not the 
coach,” snapped the new 
leader of America’s fore- 
most collegiate football 
power, “I'm the presi- 
dent!” And he strode from 
the room. “That happened 
only once,” recalls the 69- 
year-old Hesburgh, who is 
now preparing for his re- 
tirement; it will come next ™ 
week, after a reign that is 
the longest and, by some 
accounts, the most distin- 
guished of any major U.S. university head. 
The school he took over in 1952 was, ac- 
cording to Hesburgh’s own blunt esti- 
mate, “ordinary.” Since then: 
> Enrollment has nearly doubled, to 
9,676, and the proportion of undergradu- 
ates rated in the top tenth of their high 
school classes has risen, from 30% to 95%. 
> The graduate school has moved from 
the doldrums to solid rankings in theol- 
ogy, philosophy and mathematics. 
> Endowment has jumped from $9 mil- 
lion to $400 million-plus and the budget 
from $9.7 million to $176.6 million. 
> Campus buildings have increased from 
48 to 88, including an im- 
posing 14-story library, re- 


last 


His Trumpet Was Never Uncertain 


Hesburgh retires from Notre Dame after 35 distinguished years 





Father Ted overlooking his domain last week: “I don't want to be Harvard” 


of core courses (currently 39 hours out of 
the baccalaureate’s 120), and he held to 
that principle through the curriculum-bat- 
tering ‘60s. 

As for football, it still has its place at 
Notre Dame, though an in- 
creasingly modest one 
(since 1981 the team has 
posted a 34-31-1 record). 
More impressive, however, 
are the team members’ ac- 
EF ademic statistics. Some 
; 95% of the football players 
in the past 25 years have 
graduated, compared with 
a figure as low as 20% at 
unrepentant jock factories. 
Adds Father Edmund 
Joyce, Hesburgh’s long- 
time executive vice presi- 
dent, who will also retire 
next week: “We're playing 
by another set of rules.” 

Those rules, along 
with the other elevating 
standards Hesburgh has 
pounded into Notre Dame, 
leave other college presi- 


NONE 








the university’s vision outward toward the 
world. 

Hesburgh is openly proud of the result. 
“We have trustees who are black, white, 
men, women, Hispanic, Protestant, Jew- 
ish,” he told a campus newspaper recently, 
“and they come from all over the country 
and beyond.” He is equally pleased to have 
opened the doors of the formerly all-male 
school to women in 1972. Today about 
one-third of Notre Dame’s students are fe- 
male. To replace what he once described 
as “academic programs encrusted over the 
decades,” Hesburgh insisted that students 
take an unusually extensive requirement 


A vision, Mass at the South Pole and a westward trek with a moped. 








dents somewhat in awe. 
Says Jesuit Father Timo- 
thy Healy, president of Georgetown Uni- 
versity: “If you ask American college 
presidents who is the most successful 
president they know, they'll say, “Ted 
Hesburgh.’” Harvard’s reticent Derek 
Bok will venture from Cambridge, Mass., 
to South Bend, Ind., this Sunday to deliver 
a rare extramural commencement speech 
in tribute to his old friend. 

Hesburgh, who attended Notre 
Dame's Holy Cross seminary and later 
taught theology at the university, has gone 
at his prodigious works with unwavering 
energy and focus—plus a regal self-assur- 
ance. A globe-trotter who covers as many 
as 150,000 miles a year prose- 
lytizing for Notre Dame, he 
has said Mass at the South 











— 


named for Hesburgh 
week, which holds 1.6 million 
publications. 

Far more important to 
Hesburgh have been the 
changes in Notre Dame's 
governance and its amalgam 
of scholars. In 1967 he per- 
suaded the Congregation of | 
Holy Cross, his order of 
priests and the founders of 
Notre Dame, to cede control 
of the institution to a lay 
board of trustees, though the 
school would remain Catho- 
lic and its president a priest 


| of the order. This was a radi- 


cal step in Catholic educa- 
tion, where virtue and even 


The One 
And Only 


Jonathan Monheit is more 
than just a big man on cam- 
pus. He is the only man on 
campus. When the 19-year- 
old freshman transferred to 
Goucher College near Bal- 
timore in January, he was 
the first male to en- 
roll full time since 
the school decided to 
go coed last year. 
The distinction has 
its burdens. Monheit 
lives in a dormitory 








wise supportive Goucher 
peers, is often greeted with 
“Oh, so you're the one.” Says 
he: “You get a very isolated 
feeling sometimes.” 

Founded in 1885, Goucher 
went coed in an effort to re- 
verse declining enrollment, 
currently around 850. “The 
presence of a full-time male 
student has made a state- 
ment,” says President Rhoda 
Dorsey, pointing toa 
51% rise in appli- 
cations. Some 100 
came from men, so 
Monheit will not be a 
lone pioneer for long. 
That suits him fine. 


legitimacy are often judged guest room, gets He would rather fol- 
by proximity to the church ribbed by male low quietly in the 
hierarchy. To Hesburgh, friends and, when footsteps of his 


however, ecumenical leader- 
ship was essential to turning 


introduced to other- 


Te 
Pioneer Monheit 


mother, Goucher ’57. 








Pole and at the Faculty 
House of the University of 
Moscow. (The difference be- 
tween God and Hesburgh, 
goes an old campus joke, is 
that God is everywhere and 
Hesburgh everywhere but 
Notre Dame.) With this spir- 
itual nourishment fed into a 
healthy ego, he retains a nat- 
ural sense of command. “The 
very essence of leadership is 
you have to have a vision,” he 
says. “It’s got to be a vision 
you articulate clearly and 
forcefully on every occasion. | 
You can’t blow an uncertain 

trumpet.” During student un- | 
rest in the '60s, he told the 

university community that 
protesters would be given 15 
minutes to decide whether to 
desist or be suspended. De- 
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:..the most outstanding 


and accomplished students 
I’ve ever encountered.” 


ollowing a nationwide search, TIME Magazine is 
proud to announce the winners and finalists of the 
second annual College Achievement Awards—100 of 
the most outstanding college juniors in America. 
These exemplary college students excel in academics 
and have demonstrated significant achievement in a 
field of interest outside the classroom. Here a molecular 
biologist and a Talmudic scholar share distinction with 


James T. Brink 


Director of Recruiting 
Grey Advertising Inc. 


an Olympic boxer and a political activist. 

Recognizing this rich pool of talent, 30 major cor- 
porations have joined TIME this year as Internship 
Sponsors. They share our belief that ensuring 
excellence for America’s future begins by encouraging 
excellence in American youth. 

TIME is proud to present the best of collegiate 
America to the best of corporate America. 
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WINNERS: Kamal Ahmad, Harvard College + William T. Anton, Princeton University + Daphne Bascom, State University of New York- 
Buffalo + Adam Burke, The Colorado College + Kristin Cabral, University of Michigan + Elizabeth deGrazia, The University of Chicago + 
Jonathan Feng, Harvard College + Eric J. Gaidos, California Institute of Technology + Bryan Hassel, University of North Carolina-Chapel Hill « 
Andy J. Jacobitz, University of Nebraska-Lincoln + Grant Jones, Denison University + William R. Kincaid, Yale University + Arthur Kudla, 
Kalamazoo College + David Manderscheid, University of lowa « Brett Matthews, Dartmouth College + Martha McSally, U.S. Air Force Academy + 
Mark Niemann, Princeton University + Marshall Rockwell, Univ. of Calif. -Berkeley + Elen M. Roklina, Harvard-Radcliffe College + Louisa A. 
Smith, Harvard-Radcliffe College + FINALISTS: Steven E. Arnaudo, University of California-Davis + Vera Azar, Syracuse University + 
Kenneth W. Barnwell, Morehouse College + Gillian Benet, Harvard-Radcliffe College + Vineer Bhansali, California Institute of Technology + 
Donna Bobian, Miami University-Ohio + Carl Bower, University of Maryland + Michelle Brody, Barnard College/Columbia University + Steven 
Bryan, Stanford University + John M. Buergler, Northwestern University + Stephen Carlotti, Dartmouth College + Olveen Carrasquillo, The City 
College of New York + James Chung, Harvard College + Robert Colon, University of Rochester + Roberto A. Cordon, Princeton University + 
Connie Craig, Harvard-Radcliffe College + Elizabeth Cuervo, Dartmouth College + Brian Daniels, California Institute of Technology + Matthew 
S. Delson, Wesleyan University + Chrysanthe Demetry, Worcester Polytechnic Institute » Mark Denneen, Harvard College + Karen Eggleston, 
Dartmouth College + Beatrice Ellerin, Barnard College + Nadine Flynn, Carnegie-Mellon University + David Frank, Princeton University + 
Nicki Gilkerson, Occidental College + Andrew Glass, Dartmouth College + Kathryn A. Glatter, Northwestern University + Nancy Gustafson, 
University of New Hampshire + David Hoffman, University of California-Los Angeles + James Jacobson, University of Virginia + William Kelly, 
Brigham Young University « Yuly Kipervarg, Harvard College + Barbara E. Knautf, Wellesley College « Montgomery Kosma, Harvey Mudd 
College + Maria Elena Kramer, University of lowa + Ronald Krotoszynski, Jr., Emory University + Kathryn Kruse, Texas A&M University + 
Shelagh Lafferty, Barnard College + Joan M. LaRovere, Harvard-Radcliffe College + Linda Liau, Brown University + Paula Littlewood, 
Claremont McKenna College - Mary Magill, Yale University « Dennis A. Maloney, U.S. Naval Academy + Barbara Meister, University of 
Nebraska-Lincoln « Redonda G. Miller, Ohio State University + Peter Millrose, New York University + Jonathan Molot, Yale Universiry + Paul E. 
Moore, Vanderbilt University + Brigitte Muller, University of California-Los Angeles + Caleb Nelson, Harvard College + Mark Pankowski, 
University of Notre Dame + Michael Pignone, Duke University « Anthony J. Priest, Georgia Institute of Technology + Anita Gonsalves 
Ramasastry, Harvard-Radcliffe College « John Rende, Claremont McKenna College + Robert Riley, University of Alabama + Margot Rogers, 
Emory University « Gregory W. Rouillard, U.S. Naval Academy « Jennifer A. Schwanz, U.S. Air Force Academy + Nicholas Souleles, Princeton 
University « Christopher Stanard, Morehouse College + Darel Stark, State University of New York-Stony Brook + Shery| Stein, Case Western 
Reserve University + James Stout, Denison University « Naomi A. Super, University of California-Berkeley + Melissa Sydeman, Princeton 
University + Jeremy S. Tachau, University of Illinois + Francesca Taylor, Texas Christian University + Alison Tepper, Yale University + Stephanie 
Thomas, Barnard College + Pan J. Un, Wellesley College + David Villaneuva, University of Delaware + Mitchell Warren, University of 
Wisconsin-Madison + Allen Weinberg, University of Pennsylvania + Betsy L. Weingarten, Goucher College + Alice Wong, University of 
California-Berkeley + Veronica Wong, Harvard-Radcliffe College » George Yang, University of Washington + Stephanie Yen, Dartmouth College 
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If you’re a whiskey drinker, you've got choices. 

You can drink a Canadian whisky, made with 
grain from north of the border. 

Or you can drink an American bourbon —— 
whiskey made with grain grown rightherein  *&™ 
the U.S.A. Jim Beam. ee 

When we make Jim Beam, we buy 100% 
of our corn from farmers in Illinois, Indiana, 
Kentucky and Ohio. 

Because it takes corn as good as theirs, 
to make a bourbon as good as ours. 

The next time you're shopping for yn 5" 
whiskey, we hope you'll put your money 
behind the market for home grown grain. ——aticrr’#* sect 

We hope you'll pick up some Jim Beam. | 
It's the world’s best-selling bourbon. | Rise wail 

Made with the world’s best corn. oma 

And made right here, inthe US.A. agama 


James B.Beam Distilling Co. 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY, 80 PROOF. 






THE WORLD'S FINEST BOURBON 





-ENGLISH CARRIAGES, IRISH SHAWLS, 
TaN I DBA (@):7.\ATVNE @OO)-41 WIND) SB IN 


LSI AVANAUO BING 
NORTH CAROLINA. 


A d iwn comes to the quaint 
18th-century village of ¢ Salem 
the windows of a tiny bakeshop are 
l wing with light 

In the cinnamon-scented 
warmth, Moravian ladies fill beehive 

paper-thin cookies and 
moist cakes, made from rec¢ ipes that 
two centuries old 

In North Carolina, you'll find 
many people ot sean heritage 
whose art rema true to the values 
of the Old World 

You can buy a carriage buile 
by a craftsman with a proper English 
name. Violins made by a German, 
that are applauded by musicians as 
far away as London and Rome 

And shawls, created by weavers 
of Irish descent, that are as warm as 
lowland peat fires 

You can come to a light 
dappled city of trees, and stroll from 
gallery to gallery, shopping for 
contemporary art. Or, see something 
money can't buy 

A premier collection of the old 
masters, in our state museum 

Of course, you can also shop 
for a memorable meal, from out 
mountains to our shore. In superb 
restaurants that even Craig Claiborne, 
himself, likes to visit. 

North Carolina. Along with 
beautiful things to buy, there's < 


i¢ss beauty to see Fre 
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Putting the wonders of science 
at a child’s fingertips. 


If we want great scientists and engineers 
tomorrow, we must encourage their love for 
discovery today. 

That’s why Dow created the Touch Tech 
Chemistry Lab at Impression 5, a hands-on 
science museum in Lansing, Michigan. It’s 
the kind of place where kids and science can 
really get together with specially designed 
experiments and exhibits that educate, enter- 
tain, inspire... 

And who knows what that could lead to? 

Dow invites you to contact the people at 
the Impression 5 Science Museum, 200 
Museum Drive, Lansing, MI 48933, (517) 
485-8116 if you would like more information. 


Dow lets you do 
great things. 


Corporate Sponsor of National Science & Technology Week 1987. 
© 1987 The Dow Chemical Company 
“Trademark of The Dow Chemical Company. 








spite some grumbling from students, the | 
ultimatum resulted in a calm few other 
campuses experienced 

The Hesburgh vision and trumpet 
have reached far beyond South Bend. He 
has always insisted that “my purpose is to 
produce educated Christians. I don’t want 
to be Harvard, I want to be the greatest 
Catholic university in the world.” Never- 
theless, last fall he acted as point man for 
111 Catholic college presidents who re- | 
butted a Vatican schema for greater con- 
trol over the appointment of theology pro- 
fessors at Catholic schools. Their 
objection was that such control could in- 
fringe academic freedom. “The church 
| proclaims the word of God loud and clear 
without any doubts,” says Hesburgh, 
whereas the “university is in the business 
of pushing the frontiers of knowledge.” 

This was not Hesburgh’s first ex- 
change with the Vatican. He declined a 
Cardinal’s red hat from his friend Pope 
Paul VI. His commanding presence also 
elicited an offer from Lyndon Johnson to 
run the space program, which Hesburgh 
declined, commenting that a priest with 
poverty vows should not be running a $6 
billion agency. He also rejected a Nixon 
proposal to head up the poverty program 
“TI never wanted to be a sort of Cardinal 
Richelieu,” he commented of these Gov- 
ernment offers. However, he has sat as 
chairman of the Rockefeller Foundation | 
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Successor Malloy: a legacy of new rules 


and as a board member of the Chase 
Manhattan Bank. And his deep feelings 


| against racism led him to serve as chair- 


man of Nixon's Civil Rights Commission 
until his political independence led Nixon 
to demand his resignation in 1972 
“They'll probably appoint some rabbit in 
my place,” growled Hesburgh 

In the course of this odyssey, Hes- 
burgh hascollected a record 112 honorary 
degrees (runner-up: Herbert Hoover, with 
89). These days are being filled with fur- 
ther honors as Father Ted says adieu. 





© Why take chances on any other used car, when you can buy 


a fully reconditioned, reliable Hertz? 
Why take risks, when Hertz gives you a free 12 month/12,000 
mile Limited Power Train Warranty? 


e Why worry, when Hertz will let 
comprehensive service record 


| Last Saturday he gave a televised address 

via satellite to some 50.000 Notre Dame 
| alumni around the world. He opened on 
the jocular note that “these recent weeks 
and months have been like attending 
one’s own funeral,” and he summed up 
with sentimental elegance, “I leave this 
university in the hands of Notre 
Dame, Our Lady.” 

After commencement, the universi- 
ty’s presidency will pass from Father Ted 
to Father Ed: Edward (“Monk”) Malloy, 
46, a former Notre Dame basketball play- 
er who has been an associate professor of 
theology and associate provost. At that 
point, Hesburgh and fellow Retiree Joyce 
will take off for a vacation tour of the 
West in a 26-ft. motor home equipped 
with auxiliary mopeds. The two priests 
have been warming up for the journey by 
buzzing around campus on the red bikes, 
wearing red helmets and black jackets. 

Through all the hoopla, as through all 
the years and honors before, Hesburgh 
has not wavered from his inner call. “T al- 
ways wanted to be a priest, ever since I 
ever wanted to be anything,” he says. 
“Faith keeps him going strong,” confirms 
Georgetown’s Healy. “He says Mass like 
the day he was ordained. That's his real 


greatness. He’s what the Irish call a dar- | 


lin’ man.” And, by every appearance, a 
deeply fulfilled one — By Ezra Bowen. 
Reported by Barbara Dolan/South Bend 


inspect each car's 


* Why haggle, when Hertz gives you a low, fixed price? 
¢ Why take our word for it, when your mechanic can fully 
inspect your Hertz before you buy it? 


For the Car Sales location nearest you, call 1-800-848-3424 


Why take chances when you can buy a Hertz? 


1987 The Hertz Corporatior 


if this is the way you choose copier paper, 
then this ts the way 





If you think copier paper is copier paper, think again. 
At Hammermill, we not only make our own 
papermaking ingredients; we quality-test our copier 
paper 38 different ways during our manufacturing 

process. 

Which means when you order Hammermill 
Copier Papers, you get consistently reliable copier 
paper. For just about everything from desk-top model 
copiers to high-speed, non-impact printers. And for 
just about every budget, too. They even come in 
reusable Graphicopy cartons. 

We take the same care in making our five lines of 


you should look at your copies. 


computer papers. Each one is custom-built to work 
efficiently with thermal transfer, pen plotter, impact 
or ink jet printers or word processors. 

See your Yellow Pages (Copying Machines & 
Supplies) or call toll-free 800-621-5199 (in IL, 
800-972-5855) for the name of 
your local Hammermill supplier. 

Because the right paper can 
be an eye-opening experience. 


HAMMERMILL COPIER AND COMPUTER PAPERS. 
SOMEBODY'S GOT TO BE FIRST. 


MPAPERS 


























Hailing the First Eric Davis 








just 30 games into another season. 


lies pitcher Don Carman prescribed 
kryptonite. But at 6 ft. 3 in., scarcely 
180 Ibs., physically he is not even the 
most imposing of all the Davises in 
the major leagues (there are ten) 
Two days later, he hit three more 
homers—one to right center, one to 
dead center, one to left center—in- 
cluding his second grand slam of the 
weekend, putting him first in the 
National League in home runs (12), 
RBIs (27), runs (27), slugging (.900) 
and on-base (.475) percentages, 
game-winning hits (4) and batting 
average (.411), and second in stolen 
bases (10). If he is not launching 
balls over the center-field fence, he 
is retrieving them acrobatically or 
disrupting tight games on the base 
paths. How many ways can a man 
dominate a baseball game? 

Davis is just 24 years old, a num- 
ber eternally associated with Mays, 
and wears 44 on his back, Aaron's 
ancient monogram. His hitting 
stance is as bowed as a bull rider’s 
and, like Mays, he wields his bat 
low. But he is more coiled and wristy 
even than Aaron. Davis’ thumbnail 
sketch includes these barely credible 
entries: supposedly he developed 
those wrists dribbling basketballs 
endlessly on the blacktops of direst 
Los Angeles and was a mere eighth- 
round draft choice in 1980 because 
most of the baseball scouts were 
afraid to venture into the neighbor- 
hood. From the sound of it, the place 
had its charm. Davis, Darryl Straw- 
berry of the Mets and Chris Brown 
of the Giants all took aim at the 
same high fence enclosing the 68th 
Street playground. They shot for 
70th Street, and beyond. 

Strawberry recalls, “We had a 
lot of dreams together,” though Da- 
vis gently contradicts him. “Some 
guys have dreams,” he says, “but I 
didn’t take baseball that seriously 
until after I was drafted." The re- 
straint in his voice has been painful- 
ly learned. Unchallenged in high 











ew Willie Mayses are the perennial 

hope of baseball, which, counting 
McCovey and Stargell, is completely out 
of wondrous Willies now and is missing 
Henry Aaron and Roberto Clemente too. 
And Frank Robinson and Lou Brock. 
The widespread news that they have all 
come back as Eric Davis of the Cincinnati 
Reds is a prospect more wishful and 
bountiful than seems humanly possible 


When Davis hit two home runs one 
recent evening in Philadelphia, the Phil- 


Watching good young players grow up. 


A man who can steal a base and hit a home run is a joy forever 


school, Davis stole 50 bases in 50 attempts 
and sometimes slid only as a courtesy to 
the catcher. Not only could he do it all, he 


| knew it all. However, he would lose his ar- 


rogance in bush stops like Wichita and 
Denver, shuttling to and from the big 
leagues for two years. In 1984 an aging 
Expos player soon to be a youthful Reds 
manager noticed him at once. “I was 
playing first base in Montreal,” Pete Rose 
says, “when he fouled a ball straight back 
that caught some cement or it would have 
gone all the way out. I thought, ‘Damn.’ ” 








With Strawberry, his old playground companion, last week 








Still technically a player at 46, Rose be- 
gins to cut the full figure of a manager. Al- 
though he can activate himself anytime af- 
ter May 15, it is conceivable that his jersey 
has already been retired with him in it. 
“Watching good young players grow up,” 
he says, “is the fun thing about this job.” 
The Reds’ passel of young good ones in- | 
cludes Outfielders Kal Daniels and Tracy 
Jones, Infielders Barry Larkin and Kurt 
Stillwell and the impeccable relief pitcher 
John Franco. But every man on the team, 
including Ramrod Dave Parker, acknowl- 
edges that Davis is special. “Someday,” 
says Parker, “he is going to hit 50 home 
runs and steal 120 bases in the same year.” 

Making contact was his problem: 
striking out incessantly got him benched 
for five weeks last season, but Davis reap- 
peared for the last 93 games to shred 
the league (.381 in July) with 27 
home runs, 71 RBIs and 80 stolen 
bases. He started not only to invite 
but to heed Batting Coach Billy De- 
Mars’ counsel and also began to 
grow famous. “He got rid of that ‘po- 
tential’ tag,” says Rose, who like Da- 
vis lightly noted a record nine 
straight strikeouts in Houston a few 
weeks ago because the team still 
won. Among all his gaudy statistics, 
runs scored has become Davis’ fa- 
vorite category. “Runs win ball 
games,” he explains. “Eric's a 
grown-up kid now,” says Rose, the 
only man in the world who can use 
that phrase without irony. 
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D*: has a delightful expression 
of his own. “Anyone can hit a 
home run,” he shrugs. “The part I 
enjoy the most is running. They say 
a base runner should learn the pitch- 
ers’ moves, but if I concentrate on 
my own moves, I think I can steal on 
anyone.” He sounds confident, not 
arrogant. A stammer aggravated in 
the minors is dissipating daily. “The 
good side of being sent down was 
that it made me not take anything 
for granted. It made me work. And 
if you can deal with rejection, that 
can make you a better person.” 

Eric Davis, preferably. Refer- 
£ ences to Mays burden him more 
than a little, especially at the mass 
” press conferences that have become 
necessary on the road. “I'd rather 
not be compared to anybody,” he 
says. “And I especially don’t think 
it's right to be compared to Willie 
Mays. But sometimes it does make 
me feel good.” They met once; noth- 
ing cataclysmic was said. Mays 
blithely recommended the opposite 
field. Not long ago, Rose says, “Eric 
hit the longest opposite field home 
run I've ever seen. I've never seen a 
player with more raw talent.” Of 
course, Rose has only been looking 
for 25 seasons —By Tom Callahan | 
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Why buy a limp excuse for a pickle 


when you can crunch a Claussen pickle. 





Are you settling for limp, wilted pickles—the ones that are cooked 
so they can sit on your grocer’s warm shelves? 

You don't have to. Claussen” pickles are fresh, never cooked. 
Claussen pickles are picked year round and are continuously chilled 
from the moment they’re picked. That’s why they’re so fresh, crunchy and 
better tasting than pickles you'll find on the shelf. We even date every jar so 
you know just how fresh they are. 

So next time look for cold, crunchy Claussen pickles in your ’ 
grocer’s refrigerator case. Cause any other pickle is just a limp excuse. ““gga@ 


We've got pickles down cold. 


Only ‘ 


<a 

















TV or not TV: Sauter at new job 


“The least successful an- 
chorperson in the history 
of commercial broadcasting.” 
That is Van Gordon Sauter’s pro- 
fessional assessment of his own 
performance at WBBM in Chi- 
cago 13 years ago. He was fired 
but went on to become presi- 
dent of CBS News. Last Sep- 
tember, networks being what 
they are these days, Sauter was 
fired again. And now, TV still 
being what it is, he is back on 
the air—as a_ thrice-weekly 
commentator for the new Fox 
network’s local Los Angeles 
station, KTTV. “I feel emanci- 


ter, who calls CBS a “part of my 
distant past.” Except, of 
course, for the payout on his 
contract, which reportedly is at 
least $300,000 a year. It bans 
him from managing offscreen 
but not from appearing on- 
| screen. Sauter has used his 90- 

second “personal essays” 
for an eclectic array of 
topics, including even a 
quasi-defense of CBS 
bosses. The charge that 
budget cuts will end qual- 
ity network journalism is 
“madness,” argued Pun- 
dit Sauter. The credibility 
of network news “will be 


sustained by the new 
owners if for no other 
reason than it’s good 


business. And that more 
than anything else they 
| truly understand.” 





She brought one of 
the oldest names in 
America to the world’s 
oldest profession. Al- 
though getting arrested 
for involvement in prosti- 
tution would have fin- 
ished most Manhattan 
businesswomen, it was 


=| layed a $5,000 fine into an esti- 





pated, exhilarated,” says Sau- | 





People — 





=| just the beginning for Sydney 
| Biddle Barrows. Since police 
broke up her ring of hoity-toi- 
ty tarts three years ago, the 
“Mayflower Madam” has par- 


When people meet me, they're 
going tosay, “You're notas pret- 
tyasin the movie.’ ’ There real- 
ly is no justice. 


mated $250,000 profit by sell- 
| ing her story. Now Barrows is 
| about to have the pleasure of 
| 


Thirty years ago, Roger Va- 
dim created And God Created 
Woman and created Brigitte 
Bardot. Now the French direc- 
tor has seen fit to update his 
classic handiwork. The man 
who made stars—and con- 
quests—of such leading ladies 
as Bardot, Catherine De- 
neuve and Jane Fonda has 
just finished an identically 
titled 1980s version that is 
the “same idea,” he says, 
but the “heroine is different.” 
Juliette, the saucy French he- 
donist, has become Robin 
Shay, an aspiring American 
musician. She “believes in her 
freedom over everything,” says 
Rebecca De Mornay, 24, who 
plays the part. “And she’s 
afraid of the intimacy that goes 
with having a loving man.” 
Explains Vadim, 59: “Brigitte 
played an instinctive, sensuous 
woman, and she was doing 
things that at the time were a 
little scandalous—things that 
would be totally normal to- 
day.” In other words, the lo- 
cale may have shifted from St. 
Tropez to Santa Fe, but au 
naturel remains de rigueur. 


When Butch, Sundance 
and the rest of the Hole in the 
Wall Gang found themselves 





being portrayed by Candice 





Old breed: Bergen, Barrows 





Bergen in the upcoming CBS-TV 
movie Mayflower Madam. 
“The thought of playing a prep- 
pie madam was irresistible to 
me,” reports Bergen, who even 
poked into Barrows’ closet to 
check out her wardrobe. The 
actress is a “quintessential 
Wasp,” observes the prim ex- 
madam. “So few actresses have 
that.” Barrows’ only reserva- 
tion is that “she’s so beautiful. 








Rustling for a good cause: Hammer and Newman with Dali painting in New York City 
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made their charitable appeals 
with the help of six-shooters. 
So when Paul Newman found 
himself needing a lot more 
cash for his planned Hole in 
the Wall Gang Camp, he just 
naturally drew on one of the 
big guns of the financial world 
Newman teamed up with | 
Armand Hammer in New York 
City last week at a charity ex- 
hibit that raised $100,000 for 
the 300-acre recreational facil- 
ity for terminally ill children. 
Newman has assigned a chunk 

of the profits from his popcorn, 
salad-dressing and spaghetti- 
sauce business to the Connecti- 
cul camp, but by law he 
can provide only 50% of 
- the $10 million needed. 
The rest must come from 
other sources like Ham- 
mer. The octogenarian 
oil tycoon and art collec- 
tor started things off by 
pledging 5% of revenues 
from a special sale of 
such masters as Chagall, 
Degas and Dali and by giv- 
ing six Arabian horses for 
the campers to ride. 
Newman was delighted, 
but he still had a Butch 
Cassidy-like glint in his 
blue eyes. If he gets the 
rest of the dough, he 
promised (and warned), 
“this will spare us the 
annual fund-raising ga- 
las, dinners and terrible 
movies which I usually 
provide.” —By Guy D. Garcia. 
Reported by David E. Thigpen/ 
New York 


in need of a little cash, they | 


J 
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Finally, Let There Be Legs! 


A sassy souvenir from the 60s sparks the fashion industry 


miniskirts were buried in the 1960s, 
along with pillbox hats and macrame 
| belts? No way. All by its sassy self, the 
mighty mini has suddenly jumped to the 
fore of today’s fashion scene. Dressed up 
in a variety of guises—bubbled, tubed, 
tiered and flounced—the thoroughly 
modern mini is competing hard with the 
billowy, prodigious shin-length skirts of 
the past few years. “Suddenly everybody 
is talking and worrying about it,” says 
Italian Couturier Valentino. “That means 
the mini is here to stay.” 

With the first touch of warm weather, 
the mini has sprouted throughout the Sun- 
belt. Sightings of audacious creatures with 
never-ending legs have occurred in South- 
ern California, Texas and Florida, while 


| I: there anyone out there who thinks 


Sunny denim in L.A.; dotted ruffles with 

matching collar by Scherrer; dancing 

tube and flamboyant flounce by Jean-Paul 
| Gaultier, Valentino and Cliff Boone 





Living 








in New York City and Chicago, spangled 
and poufed little nighttime numbers are 
hitting the dance floors. Unlike the brassy 
60s mini, these sporty skirts are practic- 
ing a subtle restraint. In fact, many of 
those for daytime wear are just knee skim- 
mers, and even the more risqué are hiked 
but a few inches above the knee. Designer 
Donna Karan insists that none of her 
short skirts should be sold without opaque 
stockings to lengthen the look: “I have ad- 
dressed the leg. I haven't left women 
hanging, wondering, ‘What do I do with 
the leg?’ ” 

There will be few microminis, those 
brazen bumper stickers that show nothing 
but the leg and require a companion- 
bodyguard to be worn safely. “The new 
minis are not thigh-high, the kind where 








if you drop a quarter on the ground, you 
have to leave it there,’ says Lynn 
Schnurnberger, author of the upcoming 
Let There Be Clothes: 40,000 Years of 
Fashion Unveiled. “This batch didn’t 
come from a revolutionary, free-sex peri- 
od, They are cool, pretty, definitely not 
overly suggestive.” 

If the modern mini is not as short, it 
also is not as structured. “In the "60s wom- 
en had cookie-cutter dresses. They were all 
A-lines, and the women looked like paper 
dolls cut in a row,” says Designer Carolyne 


| Roehm, who ships her minis to the stores 


considerably longer than those worn by her 
models. However, she jokes about “putting 
a note in every garment saying, ‘I suggest 
that you will feel infinitely younger if you 


| shorten this four inches.’ ” 
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Why the hemline hike in 1987? For 
starters, the modern woman who spends 
ten hours a week in the gym sculpting her 
legs with weights and aerobics wants to 
display the hard-earned results. “Usually 
a womans leg is the last part of the body 
to go,” observes the practical Calvin 
Klein. “There’s a big change in the air 
about sexy, young clothes for the modern 
women of any age.” If minis represent a 
middle-aged woman's best hope for a sexy 
look, they also provide fresh new ammo 
for leggy female yuppies confronting the 
much publicized man shortage. For still 
others, they are a simple backlash against 
man-tailored suits and dress-for-success 
drabs. Valentino waxes philosophical 
“We live today in a very difficult world,” 
he observes. “Women have to make an ef- 
fort to look more happy, more smiling. It 
is a social step, not a fashion trick.” 

If the summer promises lissome beau- 
ties basking in appreciative male glances, 
it will also deliver the “fashion victims,” 
as Women's Wear Daily calls those so- 
cialites who swallow the season’s fashion 
feed regardless of what flatters them. 





“Some women who buy miniskirts sur- 
prise me,” says Sheila Shahraies, a sales- 
woman at Ultimode, a pricey leather shop 
in Los Angeles. “They look terrible, but 


{ 


LAbyy 


they want to be in fashion.” There may be 
no quick solution for the thick-thighed. 
but the weak-kneed are seeking help. This 
year, in response to the short skirts, cos- 
metic surgeons report an increased inter- 
est in knee jobs, or liposuction operations, 
averaging $1,500 and up to remove the 
saggy fat 


till, many wary, independent wom- 
q en, conditioned to comfort dressing 
by the Reebok revolution, are ap- 
parently determined to defy the tyranny 
of dictatorial designers and the fashion 
press. They are not about to attack closets 
with scissors to slice off their precious col- 
lection of skirts. “There is something ele- 
gant about a hint of knee or a hint of an- 
kle,” says one Chicago socialite who has 
legs worth flaunting, “but there is abso- 
lutely nothing elegant about an expanse 
of thigh. Women are comfortable in their 
long skirts. Who wants to think about 
how they cross their legs or walk up 
steps?” Adds Sally White, director of pub- 
lic relations for Neiman-Marcus in Atlan- 
ta: “You go back and look at the movies 
made in the ’60s. Nobody sat down.” 
How the mini will fare in the office, 
among yuppies not known for frivolity, is 
a legitimate question. “A woman in the 
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record industry wearing a miniskirt is one 
thing, but a woman district attorney 
pleading her case in the courtroom is an- 
other,” says Sylvia Percelay, a designer at 


Bullock's in California. A bit defensively, |5 


designers insist that strong-shouldered 
jackets will instill the image of serious in- 
telligence, despite the drafty little skirts 
Few women buy that. “Power shoulders, 
power lunches maybe, but not power 
flesh,” says Linda Aronson, 28, a market- 
ing executive on Wall Street who will save 
her skimpy skirts for weekends. Perennial 
Model Cheryl Tiegs, 39, has hiked her 
skirts six inches above the knee, but totes 
a precautionary cover-up. That is a lesson 
learned from the 60s, when she was invit- 
ed to dinner at a posh restaurant: “The 
maitre d’ wouldn't let me sit at the table 
because of my mini. I ended up eating 
with my coat on.” 

As for the mini’s role on television and 
the possible return of another '60s fad, hot 
pants, Dynasty Designer Nolan Miller says 
with a smile, “I can only remember what 
Bette Davis said on a late-night talk show 
‘In my day, hot pants were something 
women had, not wore.’ There is surely 
wisdom in age — By Martha Smilgis. | 
Reported by Barbara Goldberg/New York and 
D. Blake Hallanan/Los Angeles | 


ow 


Asexy split mini checks out Rodeo 
Drive; in Dallas, a frisky pony-hide 
shorty stops traffic; Bob Mackie 
wraps a runway model in evening wear 
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Show Business 





| record companies an estimated $250,000 





Wanna Buy a Revolution? 





Fix: months ago Nike had some new 
shoes. All it needed was a way to 
launch them. First came a tag line: “Rev- 
olution in Motion.” Then, according to 
Kevin Brown, Nike's director of corpo- 
rate communications, “another brain 
wave struck—using the Beatles classic 
Revolution, music that best epitomizes the 
concept, to help make our point.” 

The Beatles had never been heard in a 
commercial before, although Help! was 
performed by a sound-alike group in a 
1985 Lincoln-Mercury spot. Says Kelley 
Stoutt, an account executive at Wieden & 
Kennedy, who helped work 
out the ad campaign: “We 
never considered sound-alikes. 
We're baby boomers too. This 
is our music. In our minds, it 
was the Beatles or no one.” Af- 
ter some ticklish negotiations 
and two large payments, it was 
the Beatles singing and playing 
for Nike-Air shoes. No getting 
around it: Nike has brought 
the current craze for rock com- 
mercials to a benchmark and 
made a bit of pop history as 
well. 

John Lennon was using re- 
flexive radicalism to have a lit- 
tle sport when he wrote this 
song in 1968. He wasn’t pro- 
moting revolution at the time— 
or sportswear at any time. Pho- 
tographed on jumpy, grainy 
black-and-white tinted Super 8, 
edited to look at first like some 
family-heirloom home movie 
but in fact adeptly synced to the 
hard rhythms of the song, the 
Nike spot rousingly shows sev- 
eral pros (including John 
McEnroe and Michael Jordan) and lots of | 
gleeful amateurs working themselves into | 
sweaty transports of athletic fulfillment 
“We tried to make a kind of radical sports 
documentary,” says Paula Greif, who pro- 
duced and directed the spot with her partner | 
Peter Kagan. “It’s about emotional mo- 
ments.” For nostalgists, Beatles fans or any- 
one else who takes rock as seriously as, say, 
Lennon or Paul McCartney, the ad’s most 
emotional moment may be hearing Revolu- 
tion’s ferocious guitars at the service of 
salesmanship. 

Ad people consider the commercial a 
dazzler and the use of the Beatles a clear 
coup. “It’s an interesting development,” 
comments Stephen Novick, a production 
director at Grey Advertising, “and a very, 
very powerful tool.” Others express some 
doubts. John Doig, a creative director at 
| Manhattan’s Ogilvy & Mather, remem- 
| bers the days of anti-Viet Nam demon- 











The Beatles shill for sneaks as Mad. Ave. rocks out 


strations with “bloody police truncheons 
coming down and Revolution playing in 
the background. What that song is saying 
is a damned sight more important than 
flogging running shoes.” “Music is replete 
with the meaning of the time,” reflects 
Marshall Blonsky, a professor of semiotics 
at New York City’s New School for Social 
Research. “Beatles music has todo with re- 
volt, but the fitness game isn’t revolution- 
ary, it’s conformism. The commercial’s an 
attempt by advertisers to appropriate the 
missing past.” 

McCartney and George Harrison have 





not commented on the commercial flap, 
but Yoko Ono had a statement issued that 
said in part, “Yoko doesn’t want to see 
John deified. She likes the idea that [the 
commercial] is making John’s music ac- 
cessible to a new generation.” Ringo Starr 
is currently appearing on-camera in a 
wine-cooler commercial, but even if he 
and the others objected to use of the song, 
they would have no legal recourse. They do 
not own the rights to their Beatles music. 
Master rights (that is, rights to use the song 
as recorded by the Beatles) are controlled 
by Capitol Records in North America and 
EMI in the rest of the world. Publishing 
rights—in effect, permission to use the 
song—are now controlled by SBK Songs 
on behalf of Michael Jackson. He success- 
fully bid $47.5 million against McCartney, 
among others, for ATV Music when it be- 
came available in 1985; ATV’s catalog in- 
cluded 251 Beatles tunes. Nike paid the 








for a year’s use of Revolution and a similar 
amount to SBK. 

“We're not beating every cent out of 
the catalog,” insists Pat Lucas, director of 
West Coast operations for SBK, who adds 
that after turning down some 20 copyright 
requests (with a potential value of a “few 
million dollars”), she and Jackson “sat 
down to decide which songs he would con- 
sider usable. His love for a song was the 
main criterion. He’d never use Eleanor 
Rigby or The Fool on the Hill. Those songs 
touched him in a different place, and be- 
sides, I can’t imagine a suitable tie-in.” 
They came up, Lucas says, with a list of 
“only 40 you'll ever possibly see in an ad. 
All Together Now. Good Morning, Good 
Morning..." 

Even for performers who do not own 
publishing companies, rock 
can be a straight business deal. 
Jackson, of course, fired up the 
rock-ad trend by bopping 
through his own Pepsi com- 
mercials. Phil Collins and 
Genesis look delighted singing 
out for Michelob. Randy New- 
man, whose tunes have been 
used to hype Ford, NutraSweet 
and Nike, draws the line at 
booze commercials but says, 
“Music isn’t sacred. Rock 'n’ 
roll isn’t intrinsically holier 
than the advertising industry.” 
Beach Boys songs have gone to 
everyone from Lincoln-Mercu- 
ry (Wouldn't It Be Nice) to 
Sunkist soft drinks (Good Vi- 
brations), although Lead Sing- 
er Mike Love is miffed that the 
group has never been asked to 
sing for the ads. “We'd be very 
willing to do commercials, pro- 
vided they didn’t hype toxic 
waste or nuclear plants, whis- 
ky or cigarettes,” he says. “But 
if a company is selling Hide-a- 
Beds and is willing to part with 
lots of dinero, why not?” 

Well, now. There are some people for 
whom rock is not just a diversion or a vo- 
cation, or even just a personal expression. 
It is a lifeline. “My songs,” says John Cou- 
gar Mellencamp, “weren't written to sell 
products.” Chrysler wanted Bruce Spring- 
steen for a major campaign and floated an 
offer estimated at $12 million and count- 
ing. Springsteen responded as he always 
does to such propositions: he refused even 
to discuss it. When he sang, in Badlands, 
“T believe in the faith that can save me,” 
Springsteen was summoning up the spiri- 
tual power of rock. John Lennon held to 
the same articles of faith. Mark David 
Chapman killed him. But it took a couple 
of record execs, one sneaker company and 
a soul brother to turn him into a jingle 








writer. — By Jay Cocks. 
Reported by Elizabeth L. Bland/New York and 
Elaine Dutka/Los Angeles 
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| weathered this ordeal nicely. To be 


disappoint a lot of people. 








ALittle Downside Sabbatical | 





A WOMAN NAMED DROWN by Padgett Powell 
Farrar, Straus & Giroux; 179 pages; $14.95 


he perils of first novelists have been 

widely, even lugubriously described. 
The typical sad story can be summarized 
with dispatch: unresponsive agents, inat- 
tentive publishers, small printings, nonex- 
istent publicity, scattered reviews, laugh- 
able sales. Sometimes, though, this 
scenario breaks down. A few first novels 
are rapturously received, their authors 
transformed overnight from supplicants 
to stars. Then, amid the giddiness of rec- 
ognition, the problem of the second novel- 
ist attacks in its most intimidating strain. 
What to do for an encore is one 
symptom, but there is worse: the 
knowledge that the next book, un- 
like the first, will have the p6wer to 


Author Padgett Powell, 35, has 


sure, a few readers will complain 
that his second novel fails to live 
up to the promise of Edisto, which 
drew raves and comparisons to 
Huckleberry Finn and The Catcher 
in the Rye when it appeared in 
1984. A Woman Named Drown is 
not going to remind anyone of 
Anna Karenina. On the other 
hand, Powell’s new book picks up 
smoothly where its predecessor left 
off, which is not, given the level of 
skills evident throughout Edisto, a 
bad place to begin. 

Instead of a twelve-year-old 
growing up on a marshy island off 
the South Carolina coast, the hero- 
narrator this time is a graduate stu- 
dent working toward his Ph.D. in 
inorganic chemistry in Tennessee. 
His first name seems to be Al, and 
the subject of his jottings, which 
make up this book, is the remark- 
able change he experiences after 
receiving a letter from his girl- 
friend of six years, who is doing 
postdoctoral work in Norway, “let- 
ting me know in the subtlest, hap- 
piest way imaginable that I would 
not be joining her there as we had 
planned upon completion of my 
degree.” Being jilted is nothing 
new, as nearly everyone who has 
ever lived could testify, but Al 
takes a laboratory technician’s in- 
terest in his own ensuing depres- 
sion. He quits graduate school and 
renounces all plans for his future, 
meanwhile recording the relevant 
data of his rebellion: “So what I 
Started that day was apparently a 
series of impulses which qualified 
for my interest if I could detect no 
point in them at all.” 





He happily subjects himself to a “con- 
tinuum of nuttiness.” He finds work at a 
tent factory (“I felt fine, a fine idiot doing 
a fine idiot job”) and begins frequenting 
Bilbo’s Bar, Gym & Grill, sparring occa- 
sionally, drinking a lot and hanging out 
with folks “who are anything but custodi- 
ans of their chances in life.” The first hint 
that all this aimlessness may be leading 
him somewhere comes when he moves in 
with Mary Constance Baker, an older 
woman, amateur actress and local celeb- 


rity, best known for her starring role in a | spells watching migrant workers and take 








play called A Woman Named Drown. In 
fact, this performance has given her the 
urge to get away for a while; after playing 
a woman accused of sleeping with a black, 
Mary thinks some of her Knoxville neigh- 
bors have started to harbor the same sus- 
picion about her. Before long, Mary gives 
Al all of her late husband Stump’s golfing 
togs, packs him into her Mercury and 


| takes off for Florida. 


“Me and Stump believed in a differnt 
kind of Florida,” she tells him, and the ac- 
tress and her young charge stay pretty far 
off the beaten path. “We took a room ina 
place called Hotel that had no desk, no 
desk clerk, no keys, no locks on doors. 
Rooms were open for a kind of self-regis- 
tering. The procedure was to sleep and 
pay later.’ They spend long, leisurely 


in such sights as “Chico’s Monkey 
Emporium, Floyd’s Go-Cart Roy- 
ale, a Hep-Ur-Sef station, the Day- 
tona Pamplona (a Cuban disco, we 
think).” Eventually Mary tells Al 
that their time together is over: 
“She was closing a very successful 
road show and meant for us, as ac- 
tors, to move on.” 

The hero’s addled odyssey is by | 
no means over, but its purpose by 
this time has become clear. Powell 
performs some extremely deft and 
tricky variations on a plot that is as 
old as fiction itself: the education 
of a young man on the open road. 
Taking a “little downside sabbati- 
cal” from his lockstep life so far, Al 
learns to appreciate “the beauty of 
failure, the glory of the fancy end 
run around importance.” He be- 
comes a connoisseur of “lateral 
waste.” And he arrives back where 
he started a mildly wiser fellow: 
“There is room in this world for ei- 
ther a whole lot of coincidence or a 
whole lot of design, call it what you 
will.” 

But the moral is by no means 
the whole point of this story. A 
Woman Named Drown is extrava- 
gantly comic, an exercise in word 
spinning for the sheer uncertainty 
and pleasure of what might pop 
out next. Perhaps it is the woman 
who buys a blouse with sleeves too 
long and looks, in consequence, 
like a “rayon ape.” Maybe it is the 
hero’s dipsomaniaca! mother, who 
takes another drink, “which she 
bites down on like a snake volun- 
teering venom into a toxin funnel.” 
One of Al's insights runs as fol- 
lows: “It seems to me that people 
are ready to hear things never 
heard before so long as they are not 
frightened for their physical safety 
or worried that listening may cost 
them money.” There is a price on 
this novel, but it will not harm a 
soul, —By Paul Gray 
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“Dr. Scholl's Insoles made me 
feel lighter the very first day’ 
Those extra pounds creep right 
up on you. And your burning, 
aching feet know it. Because with 
every step, your feet hit the 
ground with an impact twice your 
entire body weight. 20 extra 
pounds can feel like 40 to your 
feet. No wonder it hurts to walk. 
Extra pressure causes your 
feet to spread. 
Extra pressure causes the tissues 
on the bottoms of your feet, your 
natural shock absorbers, to flat- 
ten out. Which creates painful 
pressure on your feet. And when 
your feet hurt, you hurt all over. 
Your knees, hips, back and neck 
feel the jolt of every step. You start 
finding ways to avoid walking. A 
problem, since most doctors rec- 
ommend walking as an impor- 
tant aid in losing weight. 
Nobody understands this 
better than Dr. Scholl's. 


Layer of protection 
absorbs shock. 
Dr. Scholl's has the special DS6 
air-compression process that 
provides shock-absorbing pro- 
tection and cushioning comfort in 
one thin insole. So the insoles help 
take the pounding instead of your 
feet. 
Results are instant. 
You'll feel like you're walking on 
air. Because you are. Millions of 
tiny air bubbles massage tired, 
pressured feet, energizing you 
from the.ground up. Visit the yel- 
low Dr. Scholl's display and select 
the insoles that are 
@ right for you. Dr. 
Scholl's can't help you 
lose those extra pounds 
but they'll take the pres- 


sq. Sure Off your feet. 





| staff members on 
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THE BELLES LETTRES PAPERS 


by Charles Simmons 
Morrow; 175 pages; $12.95 


-_ am as accessible to the humblest 
book reviewer as I am to my immedi- 
ate entourage.” That is how Lord Copper, 
proprietor of the London Daily Beast, saw 
the hierarchy of the press in Evelyn 
Waugh’s Scoop. A_ half-century later, 
Charles Simmons may have trouble get- 
ting past the lowliest editorial assistant at 
the New York TJimes Book Review, where 
he spent 33 years as an editor. His latest 
novel, which caused a few clucks when it 
was excerpted pseudonymously in the 
Nation and the New Republic, is a farce 
about office politics at a Manhattan liter- 
ary magazine 

Simmons (Powdered Eggs, Wrinkles) 
uses the broad strokes of Restoration 
comedy to distance , 
the new book from = 
his former employ- 
er. Surnames of * 


the influential 
weekly Belles Let- 
tres derive from the 
nomenclature of 
publishing and ty- 
pography. Among 
the arcana: Jona- 
than Margin, Vir- 
ginia Wrappers, 
Claire Tippin, Lou 
Bodoni, Xavier Deckle, Ellie Bellyband 
and Sylvia Topstain 

Frank Page is the upstanding young 
editor who narrates the novel, an account 
of the workings of Belles Lettres from its 
beginnings as the plaything of the rich 
and cultivated Winifred Buckram to its 
present as a property of Protean Publica- 
tions, whose owner, Cyrus Tooling, is less 
cultivated. His response to the journal's 
list of 25 important American writers: 
“Who the f__ is Harold Brodkey? And 
where the f__ is Herman Wouk?” 

Equally frisky are Simmons’ descrip- 
tions of Belles Lettres’ book conferences 
(Norman Mailer’s Ancient Evenings is 
presented as “the Old Testament written 
by Mel Brooks, the ‘Book of the Dead’ by 
Henry Miller, the Iliad by Woody Allen, 
the head of Nefertiti by Red Grooms’), 
an intraoffice scandal about an aging of- 
fice boy who enriches himself by selling 
review copies as well as slots on the best- 
seller list, and a Shakespeare hoax that 
brings down the magazine’s lowbrow 
chief, Newbold Press. Simmons demon- 
strates his versatility by composing nine 
“lost” sonnets by the Bard 

The Belles Lettres Papers, Simmons’ 
parting shot, should stir up the small 
world of gentlemanly journalism, al- 
though one might ask, How closely relat- 
ed is the author to his narrator? “Nobody 
could possibly confuse me with Frank 
Page,” says the author. “He is loyal, wise 
and discreet.” —By R.Z. Sheppard 
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REP. ALBERTO GUTTMAN: Florida Legislator, Businessman, 


Husband, Member of the National Rifle Association 


“Being from a country that was once a democracy and 
turned communist, | really feel | know what the right to bear arms 
is all about. In Cuba, where I was born, the first thing the 
communist government did was take away everybody’s firearms, leaving 
them defenseless and intimidated with fear. That’s why our 
constitutional right to bear arms is so important to our country’s survival. 


“As a legislator | have to deal with reality. And the reality 
is that gun control does not work. It actually eliminates the rights of the 
law-abiding citizen, not the criminal. Criminals will always have 
guns, and they won't follow gun control laws anyway. | would like to see tougher 
laws on criminals as opposed to tougher laws on legitimate gun 
owners. We need to attack the problem of crime at its roots, instead of blaming 
crime on gun ownership and citizens who use them lawfully. 

“It’s a big responsibility that we face retaining the right to bear arms. 
That's why I joined the NRA. The NRA is instrumental in 
protecting these freedoms. It helps train and educate people, supporting 
legislation that benefits not only those who bear arms 


but all citizens of the United States. The 
sateorineo amen De Che NRA 
= 


ack 4 





The NRA's lobbying organization, the Institute for Legislative Action, is the 
nation’s largest and most influential protector of the constitutional right to keep and bear arms. 
At every level of government and through local grassroots efforts, the Institute 
guards against infringement upon the freedoms of law-abiding gun owners. If you would like to 
join the NRA or want more information about our programs and benefits, write 
J. Warren Cassidy, Executive Vice President, P.O. Box 37484, Dept. AG-27, Washington, D.c. 20013. 
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Bookends 


BEVERLY 
by Beverly Sills and Lawrence 
Linderman; Bantam; 356 pages; $19.95 





Her backstage friends 
call her Bubbles, and by 
now everyone knows why 
The effervescent soprano 
made her arias appear ef- 
fortless; the years of striv- 
ing before she became an 
overnight star at 37, the 
os —— =< tribulations and ironies of 
raising a deaf daughter, the difficulties of 
administering the New York City Opera 
were kept in the wings. All the public saw 
was a golden diva with a smile they could 
pour on a waffle. But Beverly Sills is 57, as 
she is the first to admit, and in her twin- 
kling autobiography she is ready for reve- 
lations. She brings back the days of doing 
Progresso commercials on TV, catalogs 
the hilarities and humiliations of audi- 
tions, repeats Arthur Godfrey's introduc- 
tion on Talent Scouts (“Vickie Lynn [her 
stage name then] is a beautiful girl with 
| mounds of auburn hair and two of every- 
thing she needs”), recalls the anti-Semi- 
tism of her husband's friends, and displays 
some heated ego in an exchange with Sir 
Rudolf Bing, who had prevented her ap- 
pearance at the Metropolitan Opera. Bing 
| “Not every great singer can sing at the 
Met.” Bubbles: “Not every great singer 
wants to.” Nor can every great singer walk 
away from $7.5 million worth of bookings 
in order to retire, then take over a troubled 
opera company and make it lively and 
profitable. Sills concludes with an odd ad- 
mission: “Unemployment still scares the 
daylights out of me.” It is a state she is nev- 
er likely to experience 








INDIAN COUNTRY 
by Philip Caputo 
Bantam; 419 pages; $18.95 


Chris Starkmann went to 
Viet Nam as innocent as 
the narrator of Platoon. In 
™ this powerful novel, the 
veteran bitterly recalls the 
death wish of Ulysses 
“Would God I, too, had 
died there I should 
have had a soldier’s burial 
and praise.” Instead, the madness ac- 
quired 14 years earlier has been carried 
| home, slowly eroding his marriage, his 
| job and his life. A soldier is most vul- 
nerable when he feels safest, he drunken- 
ly repeats, and in the rough country of 
Michigan’s Upper Peninsula, where peo- 
ple have “no possibilities, no place to go,” 
Chris comes to believe he has stumbled 
onto enemy ground. He turns his proper- 
ty into a deadly perimeter, rigging it like 
a minefield for a final conflagration 
that will burn away his nightmares. In 
| his fourth book, Pulitzer-prizewinning 
| Journalist Philip Caputo, a Marine veter- 











an of the Viet Nam War, conveys the 
bare emotions of a soldier fallen out of 
season with himself, as well as the harsh- 
ness of life in America’s northern wilder- 
ness. There, even nature offers litle so- 
lace; the aurora borealis, a ghostly 
disturbance flickering in the sky, appears 
as a “mock sun” that offers light but 
no heat 





A LIFE IN MOVIES 
by Michael Powell 
Knopf: 705 pages; $24.95 


Michael Powell has not di- 
rected a feature film in al- 
most 20 years. Today he is 
known chiefly to buffs, al- 
though his varied oeuvre 
with longtime Collabora- 
tor Emeric Pressburger in- 
cludes the beloved ballet 
movie The Red Shoes; a 
wry Highlands romance, / Know Where 
I'm Going; and sophisticated war dramas 
like The Life and Death of Colonel Blimp. 
His career spanned a half-century from the 
silents to the Hollywood of Francis Cop- 
pola, at whose studios he wrote much of A 
Life in Movies. Powell, 81, has aptly de- 
scribed the autobiography as “Proustian” 
one anecdote or observation inevitably re- 
minds him of another, often decades dis- 
tant, and he tumbles headlong after each 
But this book is slyly and densely con- 
structed, not just chatty. Whether Powell is 
recalling boyhood horsemanship or ex- 
plaining how to “double” for an absent 
leading man through six weeks of exterior 


| shooting, he proves a natural storyteller- 


vivid, instructive and, above all, charming 





THE ANNOTATED INNOCENCE OF 
FATHER BROWN 

Edited by Martin Gardner 

Oxford; 274 pages; $18.95 


Today’s clerical sleuths, 
from snooping vicars to 
e0rBao, rabbis who slept late, all 

i tumble from the hassock of 
Father Brown, G.K. Ches- 
terton’s droll, squinting 
priest who first bumbled 
onto the scene of the crime 
almost 80 years ago. The 
clergyman’s enduring ap- 
peal lies in an outward innocence and, 
thanks to the confessional, a profound fa- 
miliarity with the crooks and nannies of 
human depravity. The stories remain as 
wise and engaging as the day they were 
created. But many references were obscure 
until this delightful annotation by Science 
Writer Martin Gardner, who clarifies “The 
Ethics of Elfland” and explains the uses of 
Hartlepool, Gladstone collars, towel hors- 
es. En route he entertains an intriguing 
theory. Sherlock Holmes, according to 
Doyle’s canon, performed vital secret tasks 
for the Vatican. There must have been a 
go-between Is it possible Gardner has 
revealed Father Brown's greatest secret? @ 
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Your cable TV subscription 
can be tax deductible 


if you use FNN 
to track your portfolio. 
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Consult your tax advisor now for speci- 
fics on how FNN can save you money. But 
you don't have to ask how F'NN can help 
you make money. Just tune in on your cable 
TV channel and see live stock, option, bond 
and futures prices; get market and business 
insights from the professionals and contin 
uous updates on business and financial 
news every business day. 

And there's more. Every weekday 
morning, you can follow trading on the 
London Stock Exchange on FNN’s exclusive 
continuous ticker. Plus, live updates from 
other global markets on FNN’s interna 
tional morning programs. 

That’s not all. You can even track your 
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portfolio by turning your personal com- 
puter into a real-time quote machine. DBC 
Market Watch™ Service, from FNN's Data 
Broadcasting Corporation, supplies real- 
time stock, option and index prices 
encoded within your FNN cable signal. You 
can get instant access to all American secu- 
rities prices for as little as $44 per month 
which can also be tax deductible. 

Find out how DBC/Market Watch™ Services 
can work for you by calling 1-800-322-9933. 

Get the most out of your television. 
Watch cable TV and make it pay for you. 
For more information about subscribing to 
FNN on cable television, call your local 
cable operator. 


Financial News Network 


As inside 
as you can get. 





| Warriors: 


Beatty, Hoffman and Adjani take aim in the desert 


Cinema 


They Got What They Wanted 


ISHTAR Directed and Written by Elaine May 


44 

a Morocco bound.” That lyric, war- 
bled by Hope and Crosby as they jounced 
along one of their more amiable roads 
back in 1942, is outrageous enough to 
have been penned by Rogers and Clarke, 
the comically dreadful songwriting team 
played by Warren Beatty and Dustin 
Hoffman in /shtar. The two pictures share 
similarities besides their North African 
setting: agreeably low-keyed playing 
by their stars, a plot that involves 
them dangerously in local politics, and 
about the same quota of gags. There 
is one important difference: /shtar cost 
roughly 40 times as much as Road to Mo- 
rocco. Laughter can choke on such 
wretched excess. 

The auteur of /shtar the movie is 
film’s shyest comic talent, Elaine May. 
The auteur of /shtar the event (or would- 
be event) is the medium’s shyest—but also 
slyest—actor-producer, Warren Beatty. It 
is important to keep those functions sepa- 
rate in mind. Otherwise it is hard to en- 
joy either the film or the media outcry 
that any overbudget, long-delayed (six 
months) production is bound to engender 

May is a woman who makes wall- 
flower movies like The Heartbreak Kid 
and A New Leaf, whose fine individual 
qualities are overlooked by the great, 
noisy media bash of the age. Beatty is, of 
course, Beatty: a man in whose career- 
drama the actual movies he stars in are 
merely incidents. In a daringly specula- 
tive new book, Warren Beatty and Desert 
Eyes (Doubleday; $17.95), Critic David 
Thomson puts it this way: Beatty’s ambi- 
tion now is “to see if he can be only a 
star—not a star kept alight by regular 
work and appearance, but a star who ex- 


ike Webster's Dictionary, we're | ists according to the self-perpetuating 


mechanics of stardom.” In this grand 
scheme, his notoriety as a womanizer is of 
small consequence—a titillating false trail 
to keep the gossip press yapping. So is act- 
ing, at least in the conventional sense of 
the word. Performing is something that 
Beatty, whom Thomson calls a man 
“doubting and growing querulous ... at 
the advisability of the whole pretense,” 
must infrequently and reluctantly do in 
order to secure a larger, much more com- 
plex and devious aim. 

This goal is to see if he can turn movie 
production into a form of seduction, in 
which large, supposedly rational corpora- 
tions are encouraged to spend bloated 
sums of money for unlikely enterprises. 
Five years ago, Paramount and Barclays 
Bank parted with not less than $40 mil- 
lion to make Reds, an epic-scale love story 
of two American radicals of small histori- 
cal importance and no contemporary res- 
onance. Now he has persuaded Columbia 
Pictures to throw a similar sum at this 
modest little comedy. 

To be sure, May has sent her plot sense 
out for assertiveness training. One recog- 
nizes her terrible songsters as authentic 
May characters; she has always had com- 
passion for articulate, depressed dreamers 
grounded in reality only by two left feet. 
With visions of Simon and Garfunkel ga- 
lumphing through their minds, the Rogers 
and Clarke duo have been sent by their 
agent to try out their new lounge act—as 
far out of town as possible. In Ishtar, they 
get muddled up with Isabelle Adjani, 
whom they both mistake fora boy at first; a 
CIA operative (Charles Grodin) who is not 
nearly so smooth a counterrevolutionary 


as he thinks he is; and a blind camel that 
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provides the film with its best running 
| actually stumbling—gag 
This may sound like a sweaty hubbub, 
one of those desperately contrived come- 
| dies that want to have their overproduced 
| action sequences and devour them satiri- 
cally too. But May is a writer of scripts that 
are all sneaky asides, no obvious zingers al- 
lowed. She is not one to let her voice be 
drowned out by either a lot of exploding 
hardware or the buzz about /shtar's delays 
and cost overruns. One finally cannot resist 
warming to a movie in which people are 
astonished to find out that Gaddafi is the 
name of a man not a country but are 
strangely gratified to learn that vultures, 
like tyro songwriters, work “on spec.” And 
that contains, above all, a golden trashery 
of dreadful pop lyrics (“There's a wardrobe 
| of love in my eyes,/ Come back and see if 
there’s something your size”) 

One can almost hear the practiced 
seducer’s rationalization: “What's the 
harm? Everyone got what they wanted, 
didn’t they?” Heaven help us; it’s close to 
being true. May, whose painstaking ways 
and modest grosses do not usually com- 
mend her to the studios, gets to work in 
something near her best vein. Hoffman has 
a role nicely suited to the comic whine of 
his neuroses. Beatty, 50, has one in which 
his distracted air and his lack of traditional 
star presence can be made to look like 
modesty—though at his age, his looks are 
no longer flawlessly tailored to his boyish 
manner. Thomson has an occasion for his 
book and a confirmation of his imagina- 





Songsters: the boys behind the mike 


tive insights into the star’s character 

The rest of us can enjoy a movie that 
is reasonably genial and diverting. At a 
cost of $10 million or $15 million, it might 
have made the studio happy. But even the 
misery of its unrecoupable costs is cush- 
ioned; the management that initiated the 
project has been replaced, and the new 
team can cheerfully disown it, And the 
Great Seducer skips off to the next bed— 
er—boardroom By Richard Schickel 
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abs. _ “ee” Eight men: When they took the stand, the 
conscience of the country was on trial. 
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Starring 

Peter Boyle 
Robert Carradine 
Elliott Gould 
Robert Loggia 


SHOWCASE 


In the best tradition of TV's Golden Age, HBO Showcase produc- 
tions offer you powerful original dramas featuring the work of 
today's top writers, actors and filmmakers. 

With riveting stories based on significant events and contemporary i issues, each 
HBO Showcase presentation is a rewarding viewing experience—one that may just 
change the way you look at TV. 





Saturday, May 16/10 PM EDT/PDT 
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| interpreter of Beethoven and Mah- 


Portrait of the Artist, with Smudges 





In a new biography, Leonard Bernstein gets the celeb treatment | 


n 1943, at the age of 25, Leonard 

Bernstein made a spectacular 
debut with the New York Philhar- 
monic, substituting at the last min- 
ute for ailing Conductor Bruno 
Walter. Bernstein found himself 
on the front pages the next day, 
and ever since he has been one of 
the most prominent figures on the 
American musical scene. Familiar 
to millions from his lectures and 
performances on television, re- 
nowned as the composer of West 
Side Story, hailed as a formidable 


ler, Bernstein may be the most 
protean talent and the most cele- 
brated conductor America has yet 
produced. 

Now he may be the most con- 
troversial as well. Joan Peyser’s 
Bernstein. A Biography (Morrow; 
$22.95), published this week, has 
been causing ripples of rumor and 
anticipation in the music world for 
months. A wide-ranging examination of 
the composer-conductor’s life, works and 


| milieu, it tackles such touchy subjects as 


Bernstein’s Jewishness, his support for 
left-wing causes and, in what is surely the 
book’s most provocative allegation, his 
bisexuality. 

Peyser, former editor of the Musical 


| Quarterly and author of an earlier warts- 


and-all biography of Composer-Conduc- 


| tor Pierre Boulez, professes to admire the 


manifest gifts of Bernstein the musician, 
but clearly she finds Bernstein the man 


| repugnant. How else to account for inci- 


dent after unpalatable incident that de- 
picts him in the most unflattering light? 
Here he is, sharing a panel in Minneapolis 
and expounding publicly on a well-known 
colleague's adult circumcision. Here he is 











The maestro in repose: Does an artist's life explain his work? 


at a party at Indiana University in 1982, 
obscenely serenading the dean of the mu- 
sic school. 

And despite his 1951 marriage to Ac- 
tress Felicia Montealegre Cohn (whom he 
temporarily abandoned for a male lover 
two years before her death in 1978) and 
their three children, here is his involve- 
ment in classical music’s homosexual sub- 
culture. Bernstein’s predilections have 
never been secret in the gossipy music 
world. But those who were surprised at 
the disclosure that Rock Hudson was gay 
will no doubt be shocked by Peyser’s iden- 
tification of Bernstein, Composer Aaron 
Copland, the late Conductor Dimitri Mi- 
tropoulos and others as homosexuals. 

What, however, has this to do with 
art? The sprawling, sometimes rambling 
narrative indulges in an uncomfortable 





Glitz on 
The Nile | 


Move over, Zeffirelli. For a $10 
million staging of Verdi's Aida 
this month, Egyptian-born Im- 
presario Fawzi Mitwali reject- 
ed sets for the real thing: the 
Temple of Luxor on the site of 
ancient Thebes. Besides Tenor 
Placido Domingo, opening 
night featured the 525-member 
Arena di Verona Opera Com- 
pany, 180 Egyptian soldiers 
and 200 extras tramping down 
the Avenue of the Sphinxes. 
More than 4,000 of the glit- 








All the King’s horses, all the King’s men: Ajda in Luxor 


amount of kitchen psychoanalysis (“The 
only thing that can explain this man, with 
his chain smoking, pills, liquor, insomnia, 
| and need for crowds, is incredible pain”) 
in arguing that Bernstein’s background 

has forged the schizoid musician, 
5 from slick tunesmith to leonine 
2 conductor, that he has become. In 
; Peyser’s view—formed with the 
partial cooperation of Bernstein, 
H who gave her permission to use 
~ some personal letters— the works 
of the artist cannot be understood 
without taking into account the 
character of the man. 

Perhaps. But eccentricity often 
accompanies creativily, even ge- 
nius. Brahms frequented prosti- 
tutes. Liszt cut a Byronic swath 
through the women of 19th centu- 
ry Europe. All three of Wagner's 
children by Liszt’s illegitimate 
daughter Cosima were conceived 
while she was still married to her 
first husband. Mussorgsky was a 
dipsomaniac and Tchaikovsky a 
homosexual. All these composers 
were able to transcend their per- 
sonal difficulties to create great art; 
those searching for moral para- 
digms had better look elsewhere. 

The real problem with Bernstein lies 
not in the shambles of his private life but 
in the deterioration of his creative side. 
On the podium, with his exaggerated ges- 
tures and lugubrious tempos, he has be- 
come a parody of himself. As a composer, 
he has squandered the brilliant promise of 
West Side Story and the ballet Fancy Free 


| on the embarrassing bathos of the 1971 


theater piece Mass and his 1983 opera 


| A Quiet Place. The unsavory life of the 








man chronicled in Peyser’s portrait of the | 


artist is almost irrelevant to the greater 
tragedy of the composer. Wealthy, ac- 
claimed, esteemed, he and his reputation 
will survive this biography. Still, Bern- 
stein is likely to go into the history books 
with an asterisk after his name, one that 
signifies: What if. . .? 


~—By Michael Walsh | 
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terati paid up to $600 a ticket. 
But the echoing acoustics 
proved atrocious (“double Do- 
mingo,” cracked one listener). 
Just 14,000 tickets were sold 
for the other nine perfor- 
mances (the tenor sang only 
the premiere), leaving Mitwali 
in debt. The extravaganza was 
staged over the initial objec- 
tions of Muslim fundamental- 
ists and Egyptian antiquities 
officials, who feared the vibra- 
tions and crowds might dam- 
age the monuments. Still, Do- 
mingo says he hopes to return 
some day to sing Saint-Saéns’ 
Samson et Dalila. Now that 
will put the ruins to the test. 
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Quick... 


spell the #1 Brand Name in desk top files. 


(Hint: There is only one Rolodex”. Rolodex is a 
registered trademark of the Insilco Corporation.) 


Rolodex Corporation 


245 Secaucus Road, Secaucus, New Jersey 07094 


p for the blues. 


Guitar Player Magazine 
Steve Miller soars when he's singing the 


blues 


USA Today 
Steve M 


guitarist 


lier is a great Dlues-rock 
-People Magazine 


Steve Miller is the real, real thing. A 
national treasure house musician. That and 











| INDICTED. Ricky L. Gates, 32, engineer of 
| the Conrail locomotives that collided with 
| an Amtrak passenger train in Maryland 


_ Milestones | 


EXPECTING. Mariel Hemingway, 25, lissome 
actress (Manhattan, Personal Best, Star 
80) and granddaughter of Novelist Ernest 
Hemingway, and her husband Stephen 
Crisman, 37, who supervises Sam’s Cafe, 
the couple’s fashionable New York City 
restaurant: their first child; in December 


EXPECTING. Sally Field, 40, pert television 
actress (Gidget, The Flying Nun) and two- 
time Oscar-winning movie star (Norma 
Rae, Places in the Heart), and her husband 
Movie Producer Alan Greisman, 39: their 
first child; in December. Field has two 
children from a previous marriage 


last January, killing 16 and injuring 175, 
the worst wreck in Amtrak’s history; on 16 
counts of manslaughter, punishable by up 
to five years in prison and a $1,000 fine on 
each count; in Towson, Md 





CONVICTED. Steven Bowman, 27, and Darren 
Norman, 20; of assault, after being charged 
with slashing the face of Model Marla | 
Hanson, 25, last June at the behest of her | 
former landlord, Makeup Artist Steven 
Roth, 28, who was convicted of assault 


| last December; in New York City. Roth, 








upset by Hanson’s refusal to date him and 
by her demand that he return her $850 
apartment deposit, had promised Bow- 
man and Norman an apartment as pay- 
ment for their crime. All three men face 
up to 15 years in prison 


DIED. David Hefner, 38, AIDS sufferer whose 
request to renew his marriage vows to his 
wife Maria at St. Patrick’s Cathedral in 
New York City, her “dream” church, was 
initially rebuffed last January because his 
condition was “life threatening,” but then, 
after protests by civil rights and church 
activists, was granted in February; in 
New York City 


DIED. Paul Butterfield, 44, innovative har- 
monica player of the 1960s and co- 
founder of the Paul Butterfield Blues 
Band, which helped introduce city blues 
to rock audiences; of undetermined 
causes; in Los Angeles. The band backed 
Bob Dylan when he used an electric gui- 
tar, a controversial move, at the 1965 
Newport Folk Festival, but became cele- 
brated in its own right for cleverly merg- 
ing blues, rock, folk and jazz themes 


DIED. Stewart B. McKinney, 56, nine-term 
moderate Republican Congressman from 
Connecticut; from a bacterial infection 
brought on by AIDS, which his physician 
said was contracted from blood transfu- 
sions during multiple-bypass heart sur- 
gery in 1979; in Washington. The Wash- 
ington Post said that McKinney, the first | 
member of Congress known to have died 
from AIDS, had homosexual relationships; 
his wife declined to comment directly on 
the newspaper’s report 
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Sex is worth dying for... Sex is indeed imbued with the death 


instinct. 

—Michel Foucault 

| n Frank Capra’s 1946 movie, It’s a Wonderful Life, the angel 

allows the James Stewart character, George Bailey, to walk 
through his hometown and see what the town would have been 
like if George had never existed. George is an American saint 
When he and his works are rescinded, the town becomes harsh 
and evil. 

Play the same game, with a reverse twist. Wander through 
American history and imagine what it might have been like 
without certain sinners—without, say, men who have had an 
appetite for women other than their wives. Sudden voids. The 
New Deal and the New Frontier might vanish, for example— 
both Franklin Roosevelt and John Kennedy had relationships 
with other women. If all the adulterers who ever served in the 
U.S. Congress were to have their lives and legislative works 
obliterated from history, America might revert to forest. Per- 
haps the Supreme Court would remain 
intact, its virtue protected by advanced 
age. Play the game on a world scale, an- 
nulling the lives and works of leaders 
who have fallen into carnality, and much 
of history vanishes. The sex drive—gen- 
erator of life, begetter of history—is not 
an orderly citizen. 

Does it matter if a political figure has 
sexual relationships with people to whom 
he or she is not married? Is there not a 
dense hypocrisy in forcing the leading 
Democratic presidential candidate out of 
the race because he has spent time alone 
with women other than his wife? Europe- 
ans watch the periodic spasms of Ameri- 
can moralism with an air of horrified supe- 
riority. America, they conclude, is not a 
land inhabited by grownups. In the Euro- 
pean mind, American sex and power are 
adolescent urges. American politics can 
seem dangerous and trivial. 

The matter of Gary Hart is not simple. 
One turns it in one’s mind like an enigmatic object, and with 
each turning it glints with a different light. The questions raised 
last week are as complicated as Hart’s mind, which is complicat- 
ed indeed. 

Whatever the French think, Americans are not particularly 
immature on the subject of sex and the misdemeanors of public 
men. On the whole, Americans tend to look beyond the act. 
They examine the deed for what it tells them about the man. 
Americans are not simpletons of morality. 

All adulterers are not the same, whatever Dante’s lurid pun- 
ishments by the appropriate circle of hell. A sinner is not only his 
sin, but many other things. Strength and weakness coexist. Peo- 
ple struggle on through complex weather. 

Franklin Roosevelt's romance over the years with Lucy 
Mercer had a wistful sweetness about it. John Kennedy was ri- 
diculously incautious to get involved with Judith Exner, the girl- 
friend of a Mafia don. Kennedy’s sex drive may have been a 
healthy creature, a sleek dog that needed to run in the woods, but 
it struck some as too healthy, edging toward obsession. 

Quite apart from the subject of sex, the procession of Presi- 
dents after Kennedy has included men of rather peculiar and di- 
vided psyche. Lyndon Johnson, Richard Nixon and Jimmy Car- 











Kennedy Going on Nixon 




















ter were personalities utterly different from one another, but 
they all shared, to some degree, an odd, self-thwarting trait. 
Each became his own worst enemy. 

Gary Hart belongs in that somewhat mysterious recent tra- 
dition. He has often, consciously or unconsciously, tried to imi- 
tate John Kennedy. He has brushed back his hair with the same 
gesture that Kennedy used, walked with the same gait, held his 
hand in his jacket pocket with the thumb sticking out, just as 
J.FK. did. He has a penchant for some of the high destinaran | 
rhetoric that Kennedy used, the appeal toa visionary new gener- | 
ation. Hart kept using the first person plural in his press releases. 

His campaign sounded a note of the bogusly grand. Hart is Ken- 
nedy typed on the eighth carbon. 

Womanizing was a side of Kennedy too: Did Hart take emu- 
lation that far? Yet one could also detect in Hart some unbidden | 
traces of Richard Nixon. Some Americans sensed a troubling 
vibration in Gary Hart that was difficult to describe, but that 
rang wrong. Hart may be right to be bitter about the amateur 
psychiatry that has been practiced upon him. Still, Americans 
have fairly sensitive instruments of per- 
= ception. Hart said last week that it was is- 
sues that gave him his “link” to the Amer- 
ican people, a strange conceptual way of 
putting it—as if he knew that he had failed 
to make the real, the visceral connection. 
Something got in the way, some opacity, 
or Hart's elaborate system of internal 
deflectors. 

It was a buried anger, maybe, that ric- 
ocheted around in Hart, a dybbuk of com- 
pulsion. One sensed in him a territory of . 
ignorance about himself. On the evidence 
of recent weeks, Hart has moments when 
he is overtaken by a denial of reality, a 
trait that might be dangerous in the Oval 
Office 

Nixon always brusquely refused to dis- 
cuss himself, his character, his emotions. 
In a 1983 interview, his onetime aide 
Frank Gannon asked Nixon, “Do you con- 
sider that you've had a good life?” Nixon 
replied, “I don’t get into that kind of crap.” 
Gary Hart doesn’t either. 

What troubled one about Hart's behavior had nothing to do 
with sex, really. It was something deeper. Powers of light and of 
darkness are at war in everyone’s soul. Life struggles with death. 
Hart dramatized the conflict more vividly and, because of his 
line of work, more visibly, than most of us do. Part of him aspired 
to great achievement, to ideals. But a self-subverting demon was 
furiously at work as well. A pre-emptive annihilation of self: 
Hart describes what a great President he would have been, and 
then—poof!l—is gone. The fantasy makes reality in the air, and 
then annihilates it. Hart as Prospero. 

If Hart wanted so much to create a new America, to enact a 
new vision, why did he roll grenades under his own tent flaps? “ 
There is something in his Arctic eyes, his rhetoric, that gives 
a chill. 

In November of 1962, after losing the California gubernato- 
rial race to Pat Brown, Nixon held a “last press conference” in 
which he told reporters, “You won’t have Nixon to kick around 
anymore.” Last week, with infinitely more grace, Gary Hart told 
reporters basically the same thing. Of course, one must remem- 
ber that six years after the last press conference, Richard Nixon 
was sworn in as President of the U.S. —By Lance Morrow 
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With a quality 
record this 


g00d... 
1981. 


Nationwide quality survey 
shows, Ford Motor Company is 
making the highest quality cars 
and trucks designed and built 


in North:America* 


1982. 


Ford does it again. 


1983. 


And again. 


1984. 


And again. 


1985. 


And again. 


1986. 


And again. 


* Based on an average of owner- 
reported problems in a séries of 
surveys of '81-'86 models designed 
and built in North America. 


Buckle up— Together we can save lives. 
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...we can offer 


Ford Motor Company’s 
new 6-year, 60,000 


mile warranty. 


With a quality record better 
than.any other major American 
carmaker, we realized we Could 

give youa better warranty than 
we ever had before. 

A 6-year, 60,000 mile 
powertrain warranty on all our 
new Ford, Mercury, Lincoln 

and Merkur cars, our vans, 
EYive Reims (tai @ tate «pial 
With a.warrantylike'that, 
and a quality record like 
ours, there’s really no reason 
to go with anyone else. 
Restrictions and deductible apply. 


Ask your dealer for a copy of this 
limited warranty. 


Quality is Job1. 


Ford + Lincoln - Mercury» Merkur 
Ford Trucks « Ford Tractors 
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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Cigarette 
Smoke Contains Carbon Monoxide. 










6 mg"tar” 0.6 mg nicotine av. per cigarette, by FIC method. 


